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 LIGBRATURE. 





HEARTH SONG. 


BY T. IRWIN. 


Spirit of the half-closed eyes, 
Pacing toa drowsy tune, 
Come to me ere midnight wanes 
Come with all thy dreamy trains, 
Seattering o’er me poppy rains ; 
Dropping me, ’mid weary sighs, 
Deep into a feather’d swoon. 
Leave thy odorous bed an hour— 
Leave thy ebon-curtain’d bower— 
Leave thy cavern to the moon. 
Lonely burns the whiten’d hearth— 
Slowly moves the quiet earth. 
Now that woods and skies are damb 
In the dizzy midnight bum, 
Come to me, sweet Phantom, come. 


Hidden in a fold away 
Of thy garment, bear the urn 
Full of Lethe’s unsunn’d streams ; 
Bring the flowers that live in dreams— 
Bring the Boy* who often seems 
On the earth with me to stray, 
When the weary planets burn, 
In a cloud of shifting light, 
Through the hollow life of night, 
Mimicking the scene of day : 
Ye are coming nigher, nigher, 
With my song I seem to tire ; 
I can hear thy pinion’s hymn 
Roand my faint ear’s closing rim— 
Ye are coming, phantoms dim! 





TOO LATE, 

A VOICE FROM BALAKLAYVA. 
Flannel, and potted meat, and rum, 
Before the dogdays will have come 
In Ellesmere’s expected yacht— 

I know but one event like that. 

Here is my story : I remember 

About the middle of December 

Ice fringed the Arno, crisp and clear, 

And upon shallow pools might bear.— 

A gentleman from Tipperary, 

Alert as he is wise and wary, 

Wrote home for skates :—one fine May morn, 
The skates he wrote for reach Leghorn. 





ABRAHAM SCRIMBLE’S WILL ; 
A Tale of the Old and New Years. 
CHAPTER I. 

WOW ALL THE SCRIMBLES MET IN OLD JEWRY, TO ‘‘ GEAR SOMETHING TO THEIR ADVANTAGE,” 
One fine summer’s day in the year of our Lord 1853, there was assembled , 
in the chambers of Mr. Reuben Levi, in Old Jewry, in the city of Lon- 
don, the whole family of the Scrimbles, who had come up from Somer- 
setshire upon the following invitation, which was advertised in the Times 
mewspaper :— 

‘‘ The next of kin of Abraham Scrimble, of Cincinnati, in the State of 
Ohio, America, and formerly of the county of Somerset, in England, 
lately deceased, are requested to attend at my chambers in No. —, Old 
Jewry, on Monday, the 20th day of —— next, at the hour of twelve 
o’clock, where they will hear of something to their advantage. 

‘* RBUBEN LEv1.” 

Well, sure enough, they were all there in wondering expectation. 
There was a tradition amongst the youngsters of the family about 
Abraham Scrimble. He had quarrelled with his father, and gone off, no 
one ever knew where, till the advertisement at once informed them of 
his death and the place where he had resided. The clock of St. Paul’s 
had scarcely struck twelve, when Mr. Levi, accompanied by another 
a entered the apartment where the Scrimbles were congre- 
gated. 

“The next of kin of Mr. Abraham Scrimble, I presume?” said the 
man of law, making an cecumenical bow to the assembled Scrimbles. 

* Yes, yes,” was the response from a dozen voices, or thereabouts. 

“ Bless me,” said the lawyer, ‘“‘ what a fortunate man Mr. Scrimble 
was to have so many next of kin!” 

“* Well, I don’t know’ I’m sure,” said the other gentleman, drily, “ but 
we shall see. Pray proceed to business, Mr. Levi.” 

“Gentlemen and ladies,’’ said that gentleman, examining a paper, “I 
find that the late Mr. Abraham Scrimble had, when he left this country, 
two sisters and one brother.”’ 

** So he had,” said one of the company ; “there was his brother Ebe- 
nezer, my father—he is dead, and left five of us;” and with a sweep of 
his hand the speaker indicated his two brothers and two sisters. 

** Very good,’ said the man of law; “ you are, then, next of kin in 
the fourth degree. Well, then, Kezia was the name of one of his sisters, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes; Kezia was his eldest sister.” 

“Is she living or dead ?” 

“ Dead as a door nail.”” 

“ Good again,” said Mr. Levi. ““ Did she leave any issue ?’’ 
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“That was my mother, Dorcas,” said another member of our family ; | 
she married her own cousin-german.”’ F 
“ Just so,” said Mr. Levi; “I have it all here.” ; 
“Have you ?”’ said the other. “ Well, then, maybe you have something 
about me there, too?” 
“Maybe I have. Who are you?” ; 
“Dm the consequence of that auspicious union—Jacobd Scrimble at 
your service.” 
“ And your father and mother ?” 
“Dead these fifteen years.” 
“ Your brothers and sisters, are they alive ?”’ 
“ No.”’ 
“ Dead, too ?’’ ; ~ 
“No. They ain’t dead, because they never were alive ; and they ain’t 
alive, because they never were born—I was an only child.” 
“ Ab! I understand ; well, you are another next of kin in the fourth 
degree.” 
Tm @ cousin-german of old Abraham,” said a little man, about fifty 
years of age ; “ 1’m a son of his uncle Amos, and the rest of his children 
died very young.” 
“Then,” replied the man of law,“ you are also related to the de- 
ceased in the fourth degree. Andnowastoallthe rest?” — 
“Oh, they’re distant relations—fortieth cousins, as the saying is, and 
have just come to keep us company.”’ 
The investigation of kindred having been thus concluded, the other 
gentleman advanced to the table, and taking from the breast-pocket of 
his coat a packet, he opened it with great formality, and thus addressed 
the company :— : 
“ Ladies and gentlemen of the Scrimble family, I hold in my hand the 
last will and testament of my deceased friend, the late Abraham Scrim- 
ble. He died some three months since in the town of Cincianati, full of 
years and not empty of cash. As one of his executors, I shall now read 
you the part of his will which concerns you. ‘ Jtem—As it was the will 
of God that I should quarrel with my father, and leave my native land 
before my brothers and sisters were grown up to quarrel with, and hav- 
ing no issue of my own to leave my money to, and not knowing what re- 
latives I have in England, I bequeath the sum of five thousand dollars 
to whichever of my next of kin shall first attain the age of twenty-one 
years after my decease, and make proof of his having attained his ma- 
jority before either of my executors, er the proper authority of the place 
where he shall be a resident at the time. And the residue of my wordly 
goods and substance I leave as follows.’ But that does not concern the 
present company,”’ said Mr. Hucklebones, refolding the paper, and re- 
depositing it in his pocket. ‘And now, Mr. Levi, be so good, pray, as 
to inform us who is to get the five thousand dollars ?”’ 
“Why, Mr. Hucklebones, here are the next of kin—Ebenezer’s five 


* All alive and well, I see,” said Mr. Hucklebones, “ Ab, Mr. Esau, I 
see you are not likely to die before you come of age, and so give either 
of your pretty sisters there a chance. Mr. Gideon, your humble ser- 
vant; have you made much lee-way against the stream of time since 
last I had the pleasure of seeing you? How much under filty may you 
be by this?’’ 

Gideon was about to return a snappish reply to this mauvaise plai- 
santrie, when Mr. Hucklebones suddenly exclaimed— 

: — my soul, where is Mr. Jacob ; nothing has happened to him, 1 
ope 

“‘ Well, I don’t know,” said Esau ; “‘he suddenly disappeared about a 
fortnight ago, at which time he was in excellent health and spirits ; but 
none of us have since heard or seen anything of him.” 

“ How strange!” said Mr. Levi. “ Did you advertise for him in the 
public papers ?”’ 

“Why, no,” said Esau; “we had no particular interest in bringing 
him here to-night you know; but we drained out the fish-pond at Scrim- 
bleton, and had the river dragged, but he didn’t turn up in either.” 

“Very strange. indeed, and I must say very mysterious, too!” said 
the man of law, with a lowering countenance. 

“ Ah, poor fellow!’ said Mr. Hucklebones,’”” do you remember the ob- 
servation which he made when we were all here last summer—I may 
die, or Esau,’ said he. ’Tis very strange, indeed—very strange; I hope 
his words may not turn out true as to himself.’”’ 

“ Well,” said Mr. Levi, “ now to business, as time is precious, Since 
our last meeting I have made all necessary searches, and find the pedi- 
gree of the family has been stated correctly. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the only person who will be in a condition to claim this legacy is 
Mr. Esau Scrimble, supposing that anything has happened to his cousin 
Jacob, which I confess I have much reason, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, to fear ;” and again the lawyer looked loweringly at 
Esau. “ Are you prepared, sir, to prove, by a certificate attested by the 
proper authority—I mean when the time comes—your age of twenty- 
one ? 

“ Certainly, sir. Here isa copy of the registry of my birth, and it is 
duly certified and signed by the rector of the parish, and by Squire Bol- 
derly, the nearest justice of the peace. Be so good as to see that it is 
all right,”’ 

“ Put up the paper, put it up, sir, please, for the present,” said Mr. 
Levi coldi», thfusting back the proferred document, “The time lanes 
yet come—many a slip between the cup and the lip, Mr. Esau. 
knows but your poor cousin Jacob may arrive before midaight.” 

“Well, may be he may, Mr. Levi,”’ replied Isaac, with an incredulous 
toss of his head; “I’ve no doubt he will, if he’s anywhere within the 
British dominioue. Jacob was always a wide-awake fellow, and just 
the man not to neglect the main chance.”’ 








children. Pray, what are your names ?”’ 
“Tm Esau, the eldest ; then there is ——’ 
“ What’s your age ?”’ ‘ 
“I'm twenty; and I’ll be twenty-one the first day of January next, 
of all days in the year.”’ 

“ Well, then, we needn't ask anything about your brothers or sisters. 
Kezia is out of the way, and next comes Mr. Jacob, Dorcas’s only child. 
Pray what may your age be, Mr. Jacob?” 

“The same as cousin Esau toa day. The brother and sister had a 
run for it, you see.”’ 

“ Ah, cousin Jacob, but you know I was born three hours before you,” 
“ That’s no matter,’’ said Mr. Levi, ‘de minimis non curat lez ;’ the 
law takes no account of such trifles asa few hours. You will both be of 
age the same moment—the very instant after the clock strikes twelve at 
night on the 3lst of December next.” 

“This is a very strange case,” said Mr. Hucklebones ; “ it strikes me 
that neither of these young gentlemen will be entitled to the legacy, or 
that they should divide it.” 

“They cannot divide it,” said the lawyer. Two woman sometimes 
may make one heir, being, I suppose, considered as equal only to one 
man ; but there can no more be two male heirs to one property than two 
suns in the heavens, Mr. Hucklebones Therefore I think this is a casus 
‘ omissus ;’ and in such case ——”’ 

“Tn such a case the money comes to me, Gideon Scrimble,” said the 
elderly cousin, “as you say I am also one of the next of kin.” 

“Well, so youare. But when do you expect to attain your age of 
twenty-oné, Mr. Gideon ?” 

“Oh, he’s been and done it nigh thirty years ago,’”’ said Esau, chuck- 
ling. 
80 much the better—ain’t it?” retorted Gideon. ‘I’ve performed 
the condition beforehand, and am ready to receive the money this in- 
stant.” 

“T should rather think, sir,” said Mr. Hucklebones, “ that you have 
ron along chalk beyond the winning-post, and at the wrong side of it, 
too ; and before you can get back again, some of these young folks will 
have come up and won the race.” 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Levi; “ Mr. Gideon is quite out of the question ; 


, 


ence, and time, Mr. Hucklebones, is ‘ of the essence of the contract,’ as 
the lawyers say ; and therefore I am disposed to consider this as a case 
of a lapsed legacy, and the money must sink into the residue, and go to 
the Cosmopolitan Ragged College of Cincinnati.” 

All the next of kin of Abraham Scrimble, deceased, looked dismayed 
at thisannoucement. They would have gladly come to any compromise 
so as to divide the bone amongst them, rather than it should be picked 
by a transatlantic academy of half-naked Yankee boys. At last Jacob 
said— 


one—ain’t it?” 
“Yes, just so.” 


step into our places.’ 


“I should hope not,” was the reply, “seeing that she was never mar- | looking that fact altogether.” 


ried ; and, up to the last hour of her life—and she lived to be over 
seventy—she maintained the reputation of being an immaculate old 


maid.”’ 
“In that case, sir,” 


tree. We will write her down as Od. S. P.” 


“‘ And what may that mean ?”” : 
“Ot, thas. chest an an?” asked one of the next of kin. 


issue.”’ 
“ Tf that’s all, you may write ” 
Mr. Tas 4 y write it down with a safe conscience. 
Aunt Kezia’s name. 
“ Now, what about the other sister ?”” 





: said Mr. Levi, turning to the other gentleman 
“ Aunt Kezia is clean out of the way—an onfruitfal branch inthe family 


accordingly jotted down the letters Ob, S. P. After 


ham Scrimble, late of Cincinnati, in the state of Ohio, deceased. 


y we have of stating that she died without oi 


CHAPTER II, 
HOW ESAU SCRIMBLE TOOK TIME BY THE PORELOOK. 


The great clock of St. Paul’s had pealed out the half-hour before mid 





klebones, the executor of the late Abraham Scrimble, of Cincinnati. 





* Morphens, represented by the ancients as a Boy. 


he will never attain the age of twenty-one in his present state of exist- 


‘The money is to be given to the person who shall first reach twenty- 


“Well, then, we must all wait awhile. Whocan tell which of us will 
be first of age ; I may die, or Esau, and then one of the others would 


“Upon my word, that’s very true. Mr. Huckleboaes, we were over- 


“T think so,” said the executor; “ we are all premature. I therefore 
propose that we all assemble here half an hour before midnight on the 
last day of the year, and we shall then be in a condition to decide who 
shall be entitled to the legacy. Are you agreed, ladies and gentlemen ?” 

A general assent was given, whereupon Mr. Hucklebones bowed him- 
self out of the room, and Mr. Levi bowed out all the next of kin of Abra- 


night upon the last day of December, 1853, when Mr. Reuben Levi again 
entered his chambers in Old Jewry, accompanied as before by Mr. Huc- | Levi, allow me to introduce myself to you, sir—Mr. Lynxley, sir, at 


At this moment there was a loud knock at the door of the outer cham- 
ber, that made every one start, and Esau turn pale. Mr. Levi’s clerk 
opened the door, and ushered a man muffled up in a cloak into the in- 
ner department. The man took off his cloak very deliborately, and then 
sat down, after which he took his watch from his fob, and looked at the 
hour, and said— 

“11, 43° 22”. 

“ May I ask sir,” said Mr. Levi, “ your business ?”” 

¥° Ob,”’ said Mr. Hucklebones, “I'll tell you what brings him here, 
This is Mr. Pinionwheel, the great chronometrician. You know, Mr. Levi, 
you said, ‘ time was of the essence of the contract,’ and so I thought it 
best to have the highest living authority upon that point, and I requested 
va ee to attend her to-night, to keep a sharp look out upon 

e time. 

“Tcan’t sufficiently admire your forethought, sir,” said the lawyer, 
with as near an approach to a smile as he ever allowed bis features the 
relaxation of indulging in “ Pray, sit down, Mr. Pinionwheel.”’ 

That gentleman took his seat, and the next instant the clock of Saint 
Paul’s told the third quarter. 

“ Right, within three scconds,” said Mr. Pinionwheel, again consulting 
his watch. 

“ While we are waiting, Mr. Hucklebones,”’ said one of the fortieth 
cousins, perhaps you will beso kind as to tell us something about our 
deceased relative. Did he leave much property ?” 

,; s A pretty considerable amount, sir—something over 200,000 dol- 
ars. 

“ How much may that be of our money ?” 

“ Well, about £10,000.” 

“ Indeed—and did he leave no bequests to his relatives in general— 
nothing to buy moraing-rings, you know °”’ 

“Not a cent.” 

“ And who gets all these dollars, may I ask, sir?” 

“ Ob} certainly : he left 1,000 dollars to Lilly, and 1,000 dollars to 
Snowball, besides giving each of the girls her freedom—remarkably 
nice niggers they are—twenty dollars to each slave on the farm, a trifle 
of 10,000 dollars eaeh to myself and my co-executor, and the residue to 
the Cosmopolitan Ragged School of Cincinnati.”’ 

“T suppose, sir, the will is all regular ?”’ 

“ Well, I’m sure I don’t know ; but M. Levi can answer that question, 
I suppose,” 

“ All right and formal,” said the gentleman appealed to. “The du- 
plicate is in my possession, and may be inspected by any member of 
the family of Scrimble. Here it is, gentlemen.” 

The lawyer spread the will onthe table, and the company amused 
themselves reading it over, by way of passing the time. It was a hope- 
less investigation ; there was not a cent, as Mr. Hucklebones said, left 
to any of the Scrimbles, except the 5,000 dollars ; and there was not a 
flaw in the document, not a blot, nor an erasure; and at the foot was 
the testator’s name, in big, sturdy, indepeadeat characters, with a dash 
at the end, as much as tosay, ‘“ There’s the handwriting of a man of 
sound and disposing mind, memory, and discretion, who knows what he’s 
about, and doesn’t care a straw who is pleased or who isn’t, by jingo!” 
= so time sped on, when Mr. Hucklebones addressing Mr. Pinionwheel, 
said— 

“ Pray sir, what may the hour be?” 

“ Eleven hours, fifty-eight minutes, forty-three seconds, Greenwhich 
time, said the horologer, oracularly. 

“Coming pretty close up to time, Mr. Esau,’’ remarked the executor. 

“In less than two minutes more, you’ll cease to be and infant, sir,”’ 
added the lawyer, and then——” 

Rat! tat! tat! tat! A furious peal at the outer door. The clerk sprang 
from the high stool in the ofice, where he had just gone off in a dose, and 
in one bound he was at thedoor. A young man rushed in breathless, and 
then looking at his watch, said— 

“Tt just wants one minute yet of twelve o’clock.” 

“ Less by two seconds, sir,’”’ said Mr. Pinionwheel, authoritatively after 
- | having examined his timekeeper. 

“ Oh! hang your two seconds!” cried the stranger impatiently. “ Mr. 





“ Happy to see you all, ladies and gentlemen,” said the man of law. 
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“Pray be seated, my dear sir,” said Mr. Levi, banding his brother 
chip a chair. “ May I ask to what I am indebted for the honour of this 
vist at such an unseasonable—at least, such an unbusiness-like hour. I 
may say it is now midnight.” 

And no mistake,” added Esau Scrimble ; “ for there goes the clock 
of Saint Paul’s!’’ 

And accordingly the heavy strokes of the hour were pealed out one by 
one from old Saint Paul’s clock-tower, falling, as it were, u the star- 
tled ear of the sleeping city, and telling that swarming hive of human 
beings that they had now entered upon another year of existence. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW TIME LEFT ESAU SCRIMBLE IN THE LURCH 
There was a profound silence in the inner chamber of Mr. Reuben Levi 
during the short space in which Old Time, with his iron tongue, was re- 
gistering the momentous point in his progress which we have just indi- 
cated 


When the reverberation of the last clang had died away among the 

dusty books on the cobwebbed shelves, Esau Scrimble rose up, and step- 

ing forward to the table at which Mr. Hucklebones was sitting, thus ad- 
the executor :— 

“ Ihave now, sir, the honour to lay before you the formal proofs of my 
having at this present moment attained the age of twenty-one years. 
Here fs a copy taken from the rary d kept in the parish church of 
Scrimbleton-on-the- Hill, duly attested by Parson Smithson and Squire 
Bolderly. You will see it is quite satisfactory.” 

The executor of the will of Abraham Scrimble, deceased, took the do- 
cument and read it over slowly and carefully, and then handed it to Mr. 
Levi, who, likewise, having read it, asked— 

“Gan you prove that these signatures are in the handwriting of the 
Parson and the Squire ?”’ 

“ Oh! that’s easily done ; 1 can depose to the fact myself, and so can 
Naomi here, and so can Rath, and so can Joash, and so can——” 

“ That will do—that will do,” said Mr. Levi ; “ show them the docu- 
ment, please.” ’ 

The paper passed through the hands of all the Scrimbles there assem- 
bled, who, with one accord, pronounced the signatures to be genuine. 
The executor and his legal adviser now consulted together for a mo- 
ment, and then Mr. Hucklebones said— 

«The proof seems quite satisfactory, Mr. Eeau ; and you would, of 
course, be entitled to the legacy under my deceased friend’s will if there 
were any certainty that no other claimant would come forward. It is, 
however, quite possible that your cousin Jacob may yet make his ap- 
pearance, and you know he attained his majority at the same moment as 

ourself. j 
‘4 “Well, and suppose that he did, and suppose that he does turn up, 
still I am entitled to the legacy as having first made the proper proof 
of having attained my majority I have taken legal advice upon the 
words of the will, and am assured that such is their true construction. 
Will you be so good, sir, as to read them ?” 

Mr. Hucklebones read the words—*‘ I bequeath to whichever of my 
next of kin sball first attain the age of twenty-one years, after my 
decease, and make proof of his having attained his majority before either 
of my executors, or the proper authority of the place where he shall be 
resident at the time.” 

“Well, Mr. Levi, what do you say as to this point of law ?”’ 

“Upon my word, Mr. Hucklebones, I think there’s something in it, 
sir. Poon. Mr. Esau, may I ask whose opinion you have taken?’ 

“Certainly, sir ; I have taken the opinion of Mr. Beetle, and here it is.”’ 

“A very sound opinion, sir, is Mr. Beetle,’ said the man of law, pe- 
rusing the paper, ‘ He is certainly quite in favour of your construction 
of the clause, Mr. Esau. Mr. Lynxley, may I ask you to look at this and 
tell me what you think?” 

Mr. Lynxley took the case, and, having cast his eye over it, said— 

“T should not, of course, presume to put my opinion in competition 
with Mr. Beetle’s, under any circumstances ; but I confess I am strongly 
disposed to think he is right. I have seen a similar opinion of Mr. Per- 
ker upon the same point.’ 

“ Ft good,” said Esau ; ‘I am quite contented to abide by the opin- 
ions of the legal gentleman here present, Mr. Hucklebones, and I trust 
you will be guided by them, too.” 

— Hacklebones was about to reply, when Mr. Lynxley interrupted 

m. 

“ Your pardon, my dear sir, fora moment. Permit me now to explain 
to you and Mr. Levi how I happen to be here at what he-very Lpoopesty 
calls an unseasonable hour. I come on behalf of my client, Mr. Jacob 
Scrimble. May I request, Mr. Hucklebones, that you will have the good- 
ness to look at this document.” 

Mr. Lynxiey placed in the hands of the executor a paper which the 
latter read first to himself, and then aloud :— 


“‘ Thie is to certify that Mr. Jacob Scrimble, of Scrimbleton, in the 
County of Somerset, and Kingdom of England, comes now before me, 
and produces a certain paper writing which is now proved by two faith- 
worthy witnesses here present to be a true copy of the original certificate 
of the baptism of the said Jacob Scrimble, deposited in the parish church 
of Scrimbleton-upon-the-Hill, whereby it appears that the said Jacob 
Scrimble has now attained his full age of twenty-one years. Given un- 
der my hand and seal of office, this first day of January, 1854, at one 
minute past twelve o’clock, p.m. 


“ Present, Dickon Gruss, Dopsin BuMBLE, 
** Both of Scrimbleton-on-the Hill, yeomen.”’ 


Mr. Hucklebonss laid down the paper and stared silently at Mr. Levi, 
and Mr. Levi stared at Mr. Lynxley. Then everybody stared at Esau, 
and Esau stared at everybody. At length Esau broke the silence, and 
exclaimed vehemently— 

“‘ Tis a forgery, an impossibility, and as such I denounce it,”’ 

“‘ My good sir, ’tis neither the one nor the other,’’ replied Mr. Lynxley, 
with a sort of triumphant calmness. “ That it is not a forgery, I will 
prove to the satisfaction of the gentlemen here when the original certifi- 
cate shall arrive from Paris by the next mail. Neither is it an impossi- 
bility, inasmuch as I received it not ten minutes since at the Electric 
ote Office.” 

“ Well, and suppose you did,” replied Esau ; “I insist the document 
must have been ante-dated,”’ 

“ Oh, don’t imagine it,” said Mr. Lynxley, with the same provoking 
calmness ; “‘ Mr. Jacob bas managed matters too well for that. You will 
find it will turn out accurate to the minute.” 

“ Gammon!’ said Esau. “ Will you tell me that what was written on 
the Ist of January, 1854, in Paris, could reach London on the 31st of 
December, 1853 ?’ 

Oh, dear, yes,” said Mr. Lynxley. I'll tell you how ’twasall arranged, 
for I had the pleasure of leaving everything in train when I left Paris 
this morning. You are all aware, gentlemen, that there is a difference 
of ten minutes between Paris and London time.” 

“No!” said Mr. Pinionwheel, emphatically, “ 9’, 21”, 28.” 

“ Oh, bother !” said Mr. Linxley, impatiently ; ’tis all the same thing. 
Well, when the clock at the Telegraph Office in Paris struck twelve on 
the night of the 31st of December—the certificate was proved before the 
Prefect of the Seine, who was kind enough to attend there for the pur- 
pose—the message was then despatched on the instant—I had a cab all 
— to the Lothbury office of the company, and received the despatch 
just in time to reach this before twelve o’clock.”’ 

“ Well, then,” said Esau, “even suppose so, I was before Jacob with 
my proof. His certificate is dated one minute atter twelve. I made my 
proof the moment after the clock struck.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lynxley, “‘Jacob’s proof was then complete. Are 
you quite sure you did not take two minutes in making yours? But he 
must have been before you, for I had the evidence of it in my pocket here 
before you produced your certificate.” 

“Tf so, then, Jacob was too soon.”’ 

“ No; you were too late.” 

** Jacob was’nt of age at the time.” 

“ Not if he were in London ; but he was in Paris,” 

‘* We both came of age the same moment.” 

“ Pardon me—Jacob went to Paris to be of age before you.” 

“Fadge! Then, at that rate, if I went to Jericho, I should have been 
of before him.” 


“ ecidedly ; but you didn’t, you know and that makes all the diffe- 








Prefect of the Seine, Paris. 


Esau was fairly driven into a corner, and didn’t know what further to 
say. Mr. Lynxley turned to the executor, and his adviser, and drawing 
Pen ts the paper, » read as follows— 

“ emen, 1a the name of my client, Mr. Jacob Scrimble, I now de- 
mand the legacy of 5,000 dollars, bequeathed by the will of Abraham 
Scrimble, deceased, to which he claims to be entitled, under the terms of 
the said will ; and I hereby caution you agains: paying the said sum, or 


And as he so spoke, Mr. Lynxley handed the paper to Mr. Hucklebones 
with a polite bow. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Hucklebones, “I’m blest if this ain’t the queerest 
business I ever was engaged in during all my life. That Mr. Jacob is 
about the most go-ahead fellow in all creation, I calculate. He has 
gone a bead of old Father Time himself, and run slick into the new year 
before him. What am I to do, Mr. Levi?” 

“ Upon my word, my dear sir,” said the gentleman appealed to. “I 
think the an safe course for you will be to retain the money, and let 
the parties take the opinion of a courtof equity. “ Tis a very nice ques- 
tion ; ain’t it Mr. Lynxley.” ’ ; 

“ Ob, very nice, indeed,” said the latter gent!eman, rubbing his hands 
together with manifest pleasure. 

‘T am under the guidance of my legal adviser,” said Mr. Hucklebones 
“and must decline to pay any of the claimants, whom I leave to their, 
legal remedies.” 

“1’ll spend my last shilling I have in the world,” said Esau, “ rather 
than suffer myself to be tricked out of my rights in this way.” 

“ Tricked! did you say, Mr. Esau?” asked Mr. Lynxley, with very 
peculiar emphasis. “ Who played the first trick, sir? Who took ad- 
vantage of a needy cousin’s poverty, and induced him to leave the 
country, upon a solemn promise not to return till after the expiration of 
the year that is just past? And what did you give your cousin Jacob, 
sir? Why, just £50 in bands, and a bond for £50 more, to be paid upon 
this day, provided he fulfilled the conditions you imposed upon him. 
Well, sir, he has fulfilled the conditions; he is still in Paris, and I have 
his instructions to request the payment of this bond (and he exhibited 
the instrument to Esau) within four-and twenty hours.” 

“ Pll be hanged if I do,” said Esau, in a rage. ‘* He has not kept the 
terms of the agreement, as in honour bound.’ 

“ Honour!” said Lynxley, with a sneer. ‘“ Then, sir, I shall be under 
the disagreeable necessity of taking legal steps toenforce payment. And 
80, gentlemen, I wish you all a good morning, and a happy new year.” 
And Mr. L ou | bowed to the company, and retired. 

Gideon Scrim le now came forward and said— 

“ Mr. Hucklebones, I beg to give you notice that I do not withdraw 
my claim to the legacy of my late worthy Cousin Abraham. And 
though I have said little, I have thought all the more ; and I have made 
up _ mind to be at you as well asthe rest. And so I wish you a good 
morning, and a happy new year.’’ And Gideon retired upon the heels 
of Mr. Lynxley. 

Then Mr. Hucklebones and Mr. Levi arose, and the latter took the va- 
rious papers which had been laid on the table, and folded them carefully 
up, and put them ina tin box, labelled “ Scrimble’s Executors,’”’ and 
locked the box, and put the key in his pocket. And then he and Mr. 
Hucklebones politely bowed out all the kin Scrimble ; and as they went 
down stairs, Esau could hear the executor and his lawyer indulging in 
low, chuckling laughter, as if they thought the whole transaction one of 
the finest jokes in the world. 

But it was no joke, at least tosome of the parties. Mr. Lynxley forth- 
with sued Esau upon the bond at law, and Esau obtained an injunction 
in equity to restrain Jacob from levying the amount. The executor 
very shortly after went back to Cincinnati, having arranged the private 
affairs that brought him to England. Esau forthwith instituted a suit 
in the courts of Cincinnati, to recover the legacy of old Abraham, and 
not having any favourable opinion of Yankee jurisprudence, he went 
over to superintend the warfare personally. Seeing this, Jacob took 
alarm, and did the same. Gideon would, no doubt, have followed them 
both, but unfortunately he was struck down by a fit of apoplexy just 
after he had packed up all his moveables. They put, by his own desire, 
“50” upon his coffin-plate, but it is strongly suspected that he was at 
least five years older, and the mistake can only be accounted for upon 
the supposition that he was constantly endeavouring to make lee-way 
against Time, as Mr. Hucklebones facetiously expressed it, in the hope 
that he might ultimately get back to one-and-twenty ; and so he surely 
would, and in a very few years, at the rate of retrogression just men- 
tioned, had not Death stepped in to the aid of outraged Time, and thus 
marred the ingenious scheme, as he does many another, and will do, as 
long as there is a schemer in the world subject to the laws of mortality. 
The contest was thus reduced to the single point, so strangely raised be- 
tween Esau and Jacob. The lawyers of Esau were confident of success. 
The lawyers of Jacob said it was impossible he could fail. Mr. Huckle- 
bones’ lawyer was of opinion that neither Esau nor Jacob could claim 
the legacy, and that it fell into the residue. This opinion having been 
communicated to the Governor and Trustees of the Cosmopolitan Ragged 
College of Cincinnati, they forthwith gave their lawyer instructions to 
intervene in the suit, and put forward their claim, and so he did without 
a monient’s delay. Thus the great suit of “‘ Scrimble v. Scrimble’’ was 
constructed. It went on merrily—so far as the lawyers were concerned 
—and acrimoniously, as regarded the litigants ; there was plenty of ink- 
shedding, and plenty of dollar-shedding too; the lawyers were inces- 
santly opening their mouths in court; and the clients as frequently 
obliged to open their purses out of court. The counsel for Esau con- 
tended that the question of priority of birth was purely a question of fact. 
The counsel for Jacob contended it was purely a question of law. The 
counsel for the Cincinnati Ragged College insisted it was a mixed ques- 
tion of law and fact. The Court decided upon sending an issue to ajury, 
‘* Whether Esau, the plaintiff, or Jacob, the defendant, first attained the 
age of twenty-one yrars?”’ The jury returned a verdict, “That Esau, 
the plaintiff, and Jacob, the defendant, attained their age of twenty-one 
years at the same moment.” Thereuponthe Cincinnati Ragged College 
claimed the judgment of the Court in their favour, and the Court gave 
judgment accordingly. From this judgment the plaintiff appealed, and 
the cause was transferred to the Supreme Court of Appeal at Washing- 
ton. How it has fared there has not as yet been announced to the rest 
of the kin Scrimble residing in Somersetshire. Each party reports with 
great confidence as to his own prospect of ultimate success ; and, in fact, 
the matter has caused a very pretty schism amongst the Scrimbles, one 
party ranging themselves with Esau, and the other with Jacob ; the con- 
sequence of which is, that the family never meet at the usual festival 
gatherings of Christmas or Easter without going to loggerheads upon the 
question. On one point alone are both Esauites and Jacobites fully 
agreed—namely, that whichever of the litigants shall succeed, he will 
not be a dollar the better of the legacy of old Abraham Scrimble, of 
Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, in America. 





ROBERTSON, ARTIST IN GHOSTS. 


Monsieur Robertson is not one of those mermen in nomenclature whose 
proper name unites one kind of head to another kind of body. He does 
indeed (or did in his practising days) belong to the upper class of the 
profession which includes more of such odd fish than any other,—Profes- 
sors, Herre, Mynheers, Senors, Signors, and Monsieurs Wilkinsch, Van- 
der Smit, Jonez, Pattersono, and De Wiggins: but his name of Robert- 
son is not an English name: his title of Monsieur was fairly come by. 
He was born at Liége, ninety-one yearsago. His father was a M. Robert ; 
and in accordance with the Flemish custom and language, while the 
father lived as senior, the son wrote himself junior, and did that by ad- 
ding to his name the word “ son,” which is spelt in Flemish as in English. 
Before the father died, the son was famous as a prince of conjurors, and 
he retained, therefore, to the last the name that was associated with the 
triumph of his charms. 

He was a charmer who charmed wisely,—who was a born conjurer, in- 
asmuch as he was gifted with a predominant taste for experiments in 
natural science,—and he was a useful man enough in an age of supersti- 
tion to get up fashionable entertainments at which spectres were to ap- 
pear and horrify the public, without trading on the public ignorance by 
apy false pretence. When he was an old man, four and twenty years 
ago, he wrote the history of his life, explained the philosophy of all his 
hocus-pocus, and made up the complement of pages in his two volumes 
of recollections, with many anecdotes derived from his experience in 
many countries. It is the story of an honourable and well-educated 
showman, which offers pleasant contrast with the autobiography of a 
showman of another stamp, just now before the public, and supposed — 
inconceivably despicable as as it is—to be so well adapted to the public 
taste, that the right of publishing it is said (we know not with what 
truth) to have been sold by auction for fifteen thousand pounds. As for 
Monsieur Robertson, who was a gentlemen, it is very probable that he 
lost money ,? publishing in Paris, on his own account, the Memoirs 
Recreative, Scientific, and Anecdotical,—upon which we draw for ail 
that is contained in the succeeding bit of gossip. 

Monsieur Robert, sire of Monsieur Robertson, was a rich merchant. A 
taste for sedentary life was forced upon the son, when but a boy of seven, 
by a fall upon the ice which caused the breaking of his leg. Many years 
aiterwarde, he was tripped up by a couple of dogs, and suffered disloca- 
tion of the thigh. “I have made fifty-nine balloon ascents,” he says, 
“and otherwise often risked my life ; who could have foreseen that these 
would be sort of accidents attending such a life as mine.” As a bo 
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any portion thereof, to any other person or persons, except to the sai 
Jacob Scrimble, or his attorney, lawfully authorised thereto.” _—? 





Monsieur Robertson acquired from a priest much taste for the study of 
optics. Then he was sent, like other young people of his class, to follow 


a course of philosophy in Louvain, and after that, returning to Liége, 
formed an intimate acquaintance with a M. Villette, optical instrament 
maker, whose father had constructed a famous concave mirror of unusual 
size and power. 
M. Villette used often to talk about his father’s mirror, which was de- 
scribed fully in the Journal des Savans for the year sixteen hundred and 
seventy-nine. He made four of the kind. The first was bought for presen- 
tation to the King of Persia; the second was sold to the King of Den- 
mark ; the third was presented to the King of France ; and the fourth 
was that which brought its maker into trouble. These mirrors, of which 
the last was forty-three inches in diameter, concentrated the sun’s rays 
into so powerful a focus that they vitrified bricks and flints, consumed 
instantly the greenest wood, and melted iron. They had also, of course, 
their optical effects. The figure reflected from any concave mirror ap- 
parently stands out from its surface, just as the figure reflected from a 
convex mirror seems to be contained within it. When one of these instra- 
ments was presented to the King of France—Louis Quatorze — his 
majesty was requested to draw his sword and thrust towards the burnished 
surface. He did so; and because, at the same instant, his image appeared 
to leap forward and direct a thrust at his own face, the great monarch 
recoiled ia alarm, and was so much ashamed of himself directly after- 
wards that he would see no more of the mirror for that day. A 
Now, it happened that while the last of M. Villette’s mirrors was in his 
house at Liége, the autumn set in very rainy, end there was great diffi- 
culty about getting in the harvest, so that bread — the supply of which, 
in the good old epertes times, always became scanty as the season 
for a new harvest drew near—bread became very dear. The populace 
Was soon convinced that M. Villette’s mirror caused the rain which 
spoilt the harvest. It was said in M. Villette’s family that certain 
Jesuits suggested this idea. At any rate there soon were riots on the 
subject, and M. Villette’s house was surrounded by an angry mob, deter- 
mined upon cheap bread and no optics. They proposed lowering the 
price of corn by breaking up the handiwork of the optician. A sensible 
prelate governed Liége, who put down the rioters by force of arms. 

. . * * 


Let us go back to Monsieur Robertson. One of the first results of bis 
youthful taste for experiments in science was the setting up of an electri- 
cal machine. With this he produced well-known effects, that soon pro- 
cured for him a little notoriety in his town; for even the first magie- 
trates—two burgomasters in their robes—condescended to come and be 
witnesses of his performance. The young man, who also bred insects, 
and among others silkworms, in his chamber, kept an exact record of 
their metamorphose ; and ignorant of scientific names or any u‘ber facts 
than those he noticed, called his animals by names of his own—the Car- 
rot butterfly, the potato butterfly, the poplar beetle, &c. He had de- 
cided talent as a painter, and made drawings of his insects in each stage 
of life. When, shortly afterwards, he went to Paris he took with bim 
these drawings, for, in his ignorance, he believed that they recorded 
observations which would probably be new to naturalists in the capital. 
Of course he was soon aroused out of this dream. 2 
It was by painting that M. Robertson proposed to get a living. His 
father’s fortune had been compromised by a too onerous coal-mining 
speculation ; he himself had received from the school of painting in his 
native town a gold medal for the best picture of Apollo killing the 
Python. This had been delivered to him in the presence of his fellow- 
townsmen by the Prince of Welbruck. His ambition, therefore. was to 
flourish as a painter. His parents had other views. Among their family 
possessions was the presentation to a benefice ; and they held that for the 
security of his future it was most convenient that he should become a 
priest. The youth abided by his own opinions. There was a famous 
teacher of physics in the College of France, named Monsiear Brisson, and 
a certain Monsieur Charles was at that time illustrious among Parisians 
for his lectures upon natural science, embellished by experiments of the 
most striking kind. M. Villette the younger therefore advised M. Robert- 
son to go to Paris, where he could maintain himself by painting while he 
amused himself by prosecuting scientific studies. Robertson adopted 
the idea and set out, provided by his friend with a letter of introduction 
to Monsieur Pascal-Tasquin, harpsichord maker to the King. 

Diseases of the lungs were at that time very common in Liége, and 
there was a doctor there, Dr. Demestre, who used to prescribe in all such 
cases inhalation of the vapour of brimstone, by which means he killed a 
great number of patients. Young Robertson was frightfully thin ; it 
was supposed that he would not survive his twenty-fifth year ; his thin- 
ness being ascribed by the faculty to his electrical machine—to the 
“electrical atmosphere ” in which he lived. Stirring abroad and horse- 
exercise were urged on him as remedies, and therefore wben he set out 
alone for Paris it was on horseback that he made the journey. 

Among the various things noted by M. Robertson upon the way, we 
shall observe only the device of a village conjuror inhabiting a boggy 
district not very far from Notre Dame de Liesse. He would cause, be 
said, the spirit of any dead person to appear at night out in the open 
country. Whoever desired to call a friend back from the spirit werld 
had only to meet the conjuror at night upon the moor with staff and lan- 
tern. The staff was to bestuck into the ground and the lantern set down 
beside it: while he who would see the ghost knelt with his back to them 
and said a paternoster. Then he turned round, took up bis staff again, 
and out of the hole which it had made in the ground the spirit arose, 
clothed in fire—that is to say, a little stream of inflammable gas rose, 
which was instaatly ignited by the lantern. 

Such a conjuror upon a large scale, but without the fraud, was Mon- 
sieur Robertson tobe. That was the fate to which he rode in Paris. 

The Paris that he entered differed largely from the Paris of to-day. 
The bustle and rumble of a great town isindeed always much the same ; 
but the Paris of seventeen hundred and eighty-nine was inhabited by a 
white-headed race of people. He had seen in a long life, said M. Robert- 
son, no change so striking as that made in the aspect of the streets of 
Paris by the abolition of hair-powder, the conversion of white into black, 
as regards one of the main features of town scenery, the heads of the 
people. M. Robertson saw many changes, too. He saw the luxuries en- 
Joyed at Lucienne by the Countess Dubarry. He saw trains of domes- 
tics carrying rich viands on gold and silver plate to her garden pavilion, 
when he was one day permitted to walk among the flowers. Time passed, 
and he saw a screaming, despairing woman dragged upon a car through 
the Rue St. Honoré, unpitied by the crowd, her agony mocked by epi- 
thets that are cast only at the basest of her sex. That was Madame Du- 
barry, passing to the scaffold. 

The act of history to which such scenes belonged had not commenced 
when Monsieur Robertson arrived in Paris. Louis the Sixteenth was in 
the full glitter of his oe state, and M. Pascal-Tasquin was the maker 
of his harpsichords. . Pascal was a shrewd and kindly gentleman, de- 
voted to his ownfart,'who received the young adventurer, at M. Villette’s 
recommendation, with much cordiality. He illustrated all subjects with 
figures drawn from his own trade. Life, he would say, is a harpsichord 
on which you must take care to play in tuné, and mind where you put 
your finger. There are some people who run through the whole gamut 
of fortune and are none the happier ; others find contentment at the se- 
cond octave. One should not take alarm at a false note, if one has any 
ear ; with courage, tact, and a little talent, anything may be got into the 
right tune. Keep out of bad company—it breaks into the harmony of 
good intentions, between scamps and honest people unisons are quite out 
of the question. This good old gentleman promised to watch over the 
stranger’s interests, and undertook that there should be no discord be- 
tween promise and performance. 

_ Neither was there any. While awaiting other means of earning a sub- 
sistence, Robertson painted cameos for a fat, bachelor tradesman of the 
Palais-Royal, Monsieur Cabasson, and was glorified by seeing one of his 
designs bordered with diamonds, and mounted on a costly box. He at- 
tended the lectures of Monsieur Brisson, but as he could not afford to pay 
four louis for the course, he postponed the happiness of attending also at 
the lectures and experiments of Monsieur Charles. During these days 
good M. Pascal was suggesting various plans on young Robertson’s be- 
half, and if they proved impracticable, comforted him with, “ Never 
mind, if we can’t do it in so/, we shall do it in wt,” and at last sent for 
him to tell him that his affairs were at last put into perfect tane, he had 
only to sit down and play away. He had in fact obtained for him the 
very eligible post of tutor to the son of that Monsieur Bénézech, who af- 
terwards was minister of the interior under the Directory, and who died 
in the expedition to Saint Domingo, under General Leclerc. M. Béné- 
zech had married the Baroness de Boyle, who brought with her a pro- 
perty worth, it was said, two hundred thousand franes—between eight 
and nine thousand pounds a-year. A brother of M. Bénézech, skilled in 
mathematics, taught much of that science to the new tutor, who, having 
been daly installed with his patrons, bad the most courteous and friendly 
treatment, elegant lodgings, the use of a carriage whenever he desired it, 
the enjoyment of a table delicately served—at which Mirabeau was @ 
frequent guest—and eighteen hundred francs—seveny-five pounds a year, 
asasalary. At this house, Monsieur Robertson made the acquaintance 
of Monsieur de Sauvebceuf, the author of a book of Turkish and Persian 
Travel, and by that gentleman he was introduced at the end ofa year, 





when he was quitting the Bénézechs, to Madame Chevalier, whose bust- 
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‘ last French Governor in India, had amassed a fortune 80 colos- 
et iat at the disposal of his family twenty-five thousand pounds 
after the loss of twenty ships, and property worth several millions of 
francs taken from him by the English. It was in the house of Madame 
Chevalier, charged with the education of her son, that Monsieur Robert- 
gon lived during the first wild days of the French revolution. 

The fee of four louis for attendance at the lectures of Monsieur Charles, 
had of course been com The fame of Monsieur Charles, because 
he wrote nothing, and perhaps was not remarkable for originality, 
scarcely survives in the world, but he was famous in his day. He star- 
tled the public by the scale on which he ‘ormed the experiments con- 
nected with his lectures. If he lectured on the microscope he displayed 
extravagant enlargements, if his subject was electricity he fulminated 
death upon some animal. It was Monsieur Charles who first introduced 
the use of hydrogen gas for the inflation of balloons and superseded the 
Montgolfiers, of which the dilatation was contrived by fire. M. Charles, 
however, was content to make in his own person but one balloon ascent, 
and wondered much at the temerity of wronauts. 

The adventures of Monsieur Robertson and the Chevalier family du- 
ring the Reign of Terror are recounted in his book, and some of them 
would be worth telling if we could afford them space. But it is another 
reign of terror with which Robertson’s life has most connection—the ter- 
ror of the ignorant at shadows and hobgoblins. We must hurry on to 
that. After six or seven years spent in Paris, when he had completed 
the education of M. Chevalier’s son, and also increased largely his own 
knowledge of physics, the old state of health by which he had been vexed 
at Liége returned, and Robertson was advised to try Spa-waters, and 
residence for some months in hisnativeair. He therefore spent a month 
at Spa and then returned to Liége, no longer an independent capital, as 
it was when he had left it, but wanefermed into the character of chief 
town of the department of the Oarthe. 

He had then for some time been engaged in an endeavour to recon- 
stract the mirror with which Archimedes when at Syracuse had burnt 
the ships of the besiegers. This he thought could be done by concentra- 
ting upon one point the focuses of a great number of mirrors. Father 
Kirker had suggested this idea, and twenty-eight years afterwards, that 
is to say in seventeen hundred and forty-seven, Buffon had based some 
experiments upon it, which were made in the month of April in the Jar- 
din des Plantes. In the course of the same year too, Buffon had publicly 
burnt a combustible on one side of the Seine, by his system of a hundred 
and sixty-eight reflectors, arranged on the other bank. Each of the re- 
flectors used by Buffon was held by asoldier, and the hundred and sixty- 
eight soldiers, manceuvred among themselves to procure a common focus. 
The ambition of Monsieur Robertson was to produce a machine fitted 
with reflectors, capable of prompt and simultaneous mechanical adjust- 
ment, so that the sun’s rays might be fired against the enemy—into a 
powder magazine, or upon the cordage of a ship, with perfect ease. Such 
an invention M. Robertson believed during his visit to Liége that he had 
at last perfected, and having constructed it in model, he desired from the 
departmental administration of the Ourthe an official examination of it. 
Two gentlemen were accordingly appointed to report on the machine, 
and declared it to be most simple, able to vary its focus within exceed- 
ingly wide limits with the rapidity of speech, to chase with it an object 
shifting its position, to adapt itself to the course of the sun, and to do 
all in obedience to touches so light and simple, that a child after one les- 
son might undertake its management. The report also pointed out the 
use of such a machine not only in any time of war, but also for the furth- 
erance of many arts and manufactures in which fire is employed. Who- 
ever desires to know how M. Robertson contrived all this, may refer to 
his book, in which he explains and illustrates by diagrams every part of 
his method. He there also gives a picture of his engine of war, as he 
propgsed to construct it, and to mount it for the use of armies. There 
may be some sense in the notion, or there may be none, but certainly it 
is too far from the line of tradition in this country, for whatever sense 
may lurk in it, to meet with anything, but a pooh pooh from the autho- 
rities. It will be time enough to inquire into the matter when our ord- 
nance department shall have condescended to acknowledge the use of so 
obvious and powerful a weapon as the greatsteam-gun. Wecan discuss 
the discharge of focuses against the foe when we have nothing more to 
ony eneeees shot. 

he invention of M. Robertson having been hailed with enthusiasm by 
the authorities in his department, he was sent with a special passport 

and some hegty notes of introduction from the departmental govern- 
ment to Paris, with orders to submit his invention to the notice of the 
Directory. It so happened that his old friend, M. Béneézech, was then 
in slice, 003 the inventor had a favourable hearing. He was 

fally referred to the National Institute, and that body appointed MM. 
aoa Guiton de Morvau, and Lefebvre Gineau, to report upon his pro- 
position. For along time these gentlemen neglected him, he says; then 
at last they called upon him one day towards noon, when Gineau talked 
@ great deal very slightingly ; Guiton de Morvau seemed to bé lost in 
meditation ; and Monge was, for the whole time, in a fidget about the 
signification of some distant drums. After their departure, he awaited 
daily areport that did not make its appearance. In the meantime, ha- 
ving farther simplified his plan, M. Robertson one evening took his mo- 
del to the Institute, exhibited the precision of its working to the mem- 
bers, excited their surprise, obtained their felicitations, and retired, 
thinking his business done. And there, indeed, it ended. He presented 
his mode} to the cabinet of M. Charles, and gave himself no more trouble 
in the matter. 

_For a new thought had presented itself, and he was pursuing it with 
vigour to some practical results. The mechanism of his phantasmagoria 
had first occurred to his mind during the holiday at Liége. He betook 
himself to books on natural magic, and converted his dwelling into a 
pandemonium by the multitude of fiends and ghosts that he employed him- 
self in painting. He was bent upon reproducing some of the miracles 
worked by the priests of old. It was very easy to excite the wonder of 
the town, even without any great dexterity or conjuror’s tools of a re- 
fined description. Crowds were flocking daily to the gardens of the Pa- 
lais Royal to gape at the shadow of a chimney, which, at a certain hour 
of the day, resembled the figure of Louis the Sixteenth. Thousands be- 
lieved that the shadow of the king upon whom they had trampled haunted 
the Parisians by appearing daily in his garden. A commissary of police, 
by the help of a few masons, at last caused the demolition of the august 
shade in the presence of a concourse of astonished people. It does not 
take much to produce a ghost. M. Robertson proposed, however, to give 
himself no little trouble for the purpose, and to introduce his friends to 
such a world of spectres as only Virgil, or Scarron, his parodist, had 
ever before pictured. Scarron was the man to show you spectres :— 

Next, O shades, by the ghost of a rock, his doom 

{ saw being endured by the ghost of a groom, 

Who with ghostly mop dipped in the ghost of a tub, 
Gave the ghost of a carriage a ghost of a rub. 

To such shadowy company M. Robertson was after a short time invitin 
Paris. He had pertected Kirker’s magic lantern in such a way, that he 
could give to his shadows motions resembling those of life. One of his 
friends in Paris was the Abbé Chappe, who made known to the French 
ferenement the old system of telegraphic lines. This gentleman urged 

im to give public séances, and he did so, attracting at first scientific 
men, or amateurs in physics; very soon also the fashionable mob. He 
issued a philosophical prospectus, and made it a great point in his scheme 
that his entertainments were to show how easily superstition could be 
worked upon— what dire visions could from very simple causes spring— 
how groundless, in fine, was the common dread of apparitions.” 

He took pains, however, to make his own ghosts dreadful. His dark- 
ened exhibition room was made grim with skulls and bones, and with 
the Tepresentation of a tomb out of which skeletons and other horrors 
seemed to rise. When, after a time, his audiences became very large 
and a new theatre was necessary, he obtained the use of a deserted and 
a chapel that had belonged to a convent of the Capuchins; and 
_ he made ghosts seem to move over the actual tombs of many dead. 
: e worked upon the minds of the visitors before whom he caused spectres 
- a into life, with the plaintive and low notes of a harmonicon. He 
nen = dreadful cries, as he made caverns seem to yawn and render u 
e te ead. He appealed, in fact, to a coarse taste; established a reign 
cela 4 } produced every supernatural horror that a man can fear ; and 
soothe - you fear? There is nothing here but a certain amount of 
ete onan Agger and the application of a few principles of science. 
imperceptib! spectres to play upon smoke, and upon thin veils spread 
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them. Robertson, the conjuror, was the only man whom Volta found in 
Paris not entirely ignorant of his discoveries. The great Monsieur 
Charles, when Robertson called to introduce to him the Italian philosopher, 
stammered, regretted a pressing engagement, promised to be back soon, 
and in the meantime left them absolute masters of his cabinet. He went 
out and watched at an adjacent booksellor’s for the departure of his 
guests. He had not chosen to confess his ignorance, and took that method 
of escaping from an awkward conversation. 
When Volta explained his ideas to the Institute, he requested Robert- 
son to go with him and perform the requisite experiments. Detained by 
his own evening performance, Robertson went late ; found his way im- 
peded, and the Institute surrounded by soldiery. Wondering what that 
meant, he looked curiously around him when he entered. The members, 
standing and uncovered, were listening attentively to M. Volta, who 
stood in the midst of them. When he cited, as proof of the identity of 
electricity and galvanism, the combustion of eur gas by the gal- 
vanic spark, the Italian courteously said that M. Robertson had first 
made that experiment, and begged him to repeat it. The gas was pro- 
cured from the neighbouring cabinet of M.Charles. The detonation that 
announced the success of the experiment seemed to arouse a member 
placed at the other extremity of the hall, apparently inattentive. He ap- 
peared to emerge suddenly from a state of profound preoccupation, fixed 
with his eye M. Robertson, who had produced the explosion, and then 
turning to a member near him, said : “ Fourcroy, this concerns chemistry 
more than physics; you should take care to master it.” The drawer of 
that just distinction was the first consul, Bonaparte. 
One or two sketches from the portfolio opened by M. Robertson at his 
public entertainments, will show not only how well he practised his art, 
but with what horrors he strove to satisfy the taste of a town familiar 
with ghastly scenes of blood.—The death of Lord Littleton: Littleton is 
at table between two persons. A phantom ; clock strikes seven ; a voice 
is heard crying, ‘‘ At midnight thou shalt die!” Littleton falls back in 
his chair, and the phantom vanishes.—Torments of Littleton : Scene 
changes to a bed—Willso’ the Wisp dance about—the phantom, or Death, 
lifts the latch of the door, enters, floats upward and lifts the bed-curtains. 
A cry is heard, “ Littleton, awake.’ Littleton rises ; the clock strikes. 
The same voice: “It is the hour!” At the last stroke of the clock thun- 
der peals, fire rains, Littleton falls, and all vanishes. 
Another sketch is the change of the three Graces into skeletons. 
Another is the head of Medusa, “as terrible as it was formerly.” Ano- 
ther represents a digger with a lantern, seeking for a treasure in a ruined 
church. He opens a tomb, finds askeleton, of which the hand still wears 
a jewel. Ashe is about to seize it, the skeleton stirs and opens its 
mouth. The digger falls dead in an agony of terror. A rat, which had 
caused the movement, runs out of the skull. 
Some of the subjects are, however, meant to be agreeable and senti- 
mental. The Birth of Rustic Love, for example, was presented in this 
manner. A young village girl plants a rose-tree ; Nature suns it with 
her torch, and brings with her a shepherd by whom it is watered. The 
rose-tree grows ; it becomes a home for turtle-doves. Love is born out 
of a rose, and in his gratitude unites therustic lovers. Many of the sub- 
jects show a love of English themes ; one certainly is odd: The soul of 
Nelson brought in Charon’s bark to the Elysian Fields. 
The exhibitions of M. Robertson, artist in ghosts, puzzled the wits and 
the philosophers of Paris. Buta time came when his success tempted 
two persons in his employment to secede from him, take the rooms he 
had first occupied, and commence an imitation of his entertainment. 
Robertson patented his methods. They infringed his patent. Lawsuits 
arose, and the minutest secrets of the Hall of Spectres had to be ex- 
plained and discussed in open court. Mirrors and magic lanterns had to 
be produced ; all Paris was amused at the disclosures. Phantasmagorias 
of every degree then sprang up in the town. Robertson would have 
fallen into neglect if he had not stumbled at that time upon one Fitz- 
james, who was a first-rate ventriloquist ; who could represent to perfec- 
tion the dentist who pulled out all a patient’s teeth except the bad one, 
and congratulated him upon having made aclean mouth of it. Thisman 
could mimic every word and scroop and shout that might be supposed 
proper to such a scene. In his representation called The Convent, he 
could in the most surprising manner imitate the tolling of the bells for 
service, the sound of the organ, the chant of the choristers, etc. Fitz- 
james was killed in the year eighteen hundred and fifteen by Cossacks, 
who were then in Paris. 

As for Monsieur Robertson, he lived to see and to do a great many 
more strange things, visiting many parts of the world, and wherever he 
went working wonders. He lived also to make fifty-nine ascents into the 





WHAT IS FREEDOM ? 


It is now several thousand years since the world began to fight for free- 
dom, and the struggle still goes on as bitterly as ever. Collectively, the 
blood that has been shed for freedom would incarnadine the Atlantic, 
and the tears it has caused to flow would make a new Niagara. Perhaps 
it will not be considered premature if, in the year 1855, we try to find 
out what freedom is. 

We are met at the outset by the curious anomaly, that in the freest 
states described in history there has always been the least amount of 
personal liberty. This isexemplified in the model republics of antiquity, 
and more especially in the chief of them all—Laconia. The Lacede. 
monians ate, drank, and dressed by prescribed rule ; they were restricted 
to a single garment annually, and were therefore compulsorily dirty and 
ragged for many months in the year; they ‘ined at a public table on 
the coarsest fare ; they relinquished the right even to their own children, 
and denied themselves all the comforts of home and family. But the 
Lacedemonians, for all that, were free ; and they were ever ready to die 
for their freedom, which was the wonder and envy of the whole ancient 
world. What, then, is this freedom which is not inconsistent with per- 
sonal slavery? Is it worth the blood and tears it has always cost? And 
if so, who are they who are qualified to appreciate and enjoy it, and by 
what means is it to be obtained and secured? 

The distinction between public and personal liberty—between that of 
the state and the individual—has been defined by Montesquieu and other 
writers ; but it is suggested in a clear enough manner for our present 
“yy in the following few words of Adam Ferguson :—* Man,” ms 

e, ‘is by nature the member of a community ; and when considered in 
this capacity, the individual appears to be no longer made for himself. He 
must forego his happiness and his freedom when these interfere with the 
good of society. He is only part of a whole: and the praise we think 
due to his virtue, is but a branch of that more general commendation we 
bestow on the member of a body, on the part of a fabric or engine, for 
being well-fitted to occupy its place, and produce its effect.” Thus the 
old republican did not live for himself, but for his country. All his hopes, 
wishes, passions, centred in her. He was not proud or vain as a man but 
as a citizen: the tastes that would otherwise have been distributed over 
fashion, table, equipage, art, literature, were concentrated upon the glory 
of the state; and the affections that would have been absorbed by his 
wife, children, and parents, welled forth in one grand and universal stream 
of patriotism. This was the public “virtue” of the ancients—a word 
which we vainly endeavour to translate by valour, goodness, or heroism. 
It was the entire abnegation of self, the confounding of personal with na- 
tional identity, the political pantheism which worshipped the whole in 
its meanest portions, and by the superinduction of a lofty and holy pur- 
pose, conferred upon the commonest instincts of our nature a character 
of the sublime. 

Here we begin to connect some idea, however vague and ae? 
with the word freedom. Self-denial is the mainspring of virtue ; for in 
a social as well as religious sense, there is an original vice of humanity 
which demands severe and perpetual control. In this conviction origi- 
nated the asceticism of the early ages of Christianity, as well as the aus- 
terity of the laws of Lycurgus, more than a thousand years before. In 
the religious point of view, our highest virtue is only redeemed sin ; and 
in the social, our proudest civilisation only reclaimed savageism. The 
American Indian pessessed many of the virtues of the ancient Spartan, 
but only in a wild and rudimental state. These were exercised for the 
interest and honour of the individual more than of the community, to 
which he clung -_ for protection, or from habit, without losing in its 
identity his own. The Lacedemonian, on his part, drilled the same sa- 
vage virtues into a form correspondding with his social development, 
though with nothing higher. His was a military, not a hunting tribe; 
his country was a camp, surrounded by hostile circumvallations ; and its 
children were soldiers, whose duties were obedience, valour, foresight, 
and patient endurance of cold, heat, hunger, and fatigue. The difference 
was, that in the one these were instincts, and in the other principles. 
The one practised them to signalise himself in his tribe, the other from 
a heroical devotion to freedom and —- 

But the Grecian type of civilisation was in its nature transitory. Man 
was not intended to remain permanently in the condition of a wild beast, 
throttling and throttled by bis neighbours of the forest. War, by its vi- 
cissitudes, destroys itself in the end. Towards the close of the first Per- 
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sian contest, Athens swallowed up her smaller confederates ; she was af- 


terwards swallowed up in tara by Sparta: then both by Macedon; and 
then all Greece by Rome. Rome extended her conquests till wealth and 
luxury sapped the sources of her vigour, and at the same time drew upon 
her a headlong flood of hungry barbarians from all points of the com- 
pass. The empire was shattered to pieces in the shock; and from the 
collision of the masculine spirits of the desert with her corrapt and blasé 
refinement, there gradually arose the new form of civilisation in which 
it is our fortune to live. 

It is not our purpose to compare the two conditions of society, past 
and present ; but we may remark that, oo ng constant inter- 
ruptions, the steady and obvious tendency of the new is towards peace 
and order. This arises in part from the natural course of events; but 
the philosophical inquirer will not fail to observe in it the guiding influ- 
ence—however distorted for a time by vain polemics, or clouded by fran- 
tic passions—of the sublime ethics of Christianity, concentrating in one 
Message to mankind, stamped with Divine authority, everything excel- 
lent in human wisdom, and everything lofty and benign in human vir- 
tue. 

A corresponding change must necessarily have taken place in the 
form of freedom: but the thing is the same. Freedom still demands 
self-denial, fortitude, and devotion to country, although these are no 
longer inconsistent with the indulgence of the tastes and affections, and 
the practice of the charities of life. Freedom, although in some coun- 
tries existing only in the germ, is a part of the political constitution of 
modern Europe : it is a part of our social and domestic manners ; it is @ 
part even of our religion—for “ where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty!’ Let us see, then, how far freedom is appreciated and under- 
stood by the masses of the people. In the old communities there was to 
some extent a moral as well as a physical equality among the citizens. 
Legislation there—in obedience to what would seem to be its natural 
tendency among all mankind—was carried to excess. Everybody knew 
his rank and place in the state; everybody was acquainted with his 
rights as well as daties; and all were educated pretty nearly alike. 
There was little liability, therefore, to misapprehension ; there were no 
social complications to confuse, and no puzzling contradictions to recon- 
cile. Power might sometimes refuse, as elsewhere, the demands of jus- 
tice ; the patricians of Rome might trample upon the plebeians, and the 
plebeians rise in insurrection against the patricians ; but there was no 
mistake as to right, no controversy about the theory of freedom—all was 
a question of force. In Athens, even during the democracy of Solon, 
men of the lowest of the four classes into which he divided the popula- 
tion, were entirely ineligible even for the meanest offices in the state ; 
yet they had the privilege of deliberation and voting just the same as 
these of the knightly class. 

In our day communities are on a far greater scale : Greece, which was 
divided into so many states, occupying so large a space in history, 
forms in the aggregate but avery little country in the map of modern 
Europe ; and Rome was only a single city, with dependent camps and for- 
tresses dotting here and there what history calls the Roman world. But 
besides the difficulties arising from mere numbers, there are a thousand 
complications in our form of society that were quite unkaowa to the an- 
cients ; and what is of still more consequence, there is not the most dis- 
tant approach to an equality of knowledge in the multitadinous classes 
of the population. The consequence is, that the mass of the people in 
all European eountries are ignorant both of their duties and rights, and 
that the freedom for which they are cutting or are ready to cut each 
other’s throats, is a chimera, of the form, nature, and effects of which they 
are themselves in profound ignorance. 

In our own country the delusions of ignorance are as remarkable as 
elsewhere, though not so mischievous. If wages are low, the masters are 
starving us; and the cry is, Let us strike! If work is scarce, the 
vernment is against us—Let us have reform or rebel! Few seem tosus- 
pect that a right can never exist absolutely when it is in contact with 
other rights; and that the perfection of policy, in our imperfect state of 
society, is the adjustment, at each other’s expense, of conflicting wills 
and wants. One cause of such delusions is want of perry but 
another is want of public virtue—that is to say, want of self-denial, for- 
titude, and devotion to country, the grand conditions of freedom. No 
one will suspect that we oppose a fair remuneration of labour; but to 
seek this by means which betray, at the best, the most childish ignorance 
of political economy, the science on which the system rests, is absurd. 
Neither shall we be suspected of opposing public reform: but this must 
not be sought from selfish or one-sided motives, and it cannot be obtained 
but by reasonable knowledge and public virtue. 

The popular misconception of the nature of freedom, and of the quali- 
ties fitted to a leads to a fatal error in the means of revolution, 
The means usually adopted are force ; and as force cannot strike at sys 
tems or theories, its victims are of necessity men, and its results murder ; 
and being as blind and stupid as it is violent, it destroys the innocent 
and guilty alike. When its work is accomplished, what is it todo? 
The only freedom it has gained is the freedom to burn and slay ; and when 
that is at an end, its occupation is gone, and it is ruined by its very suc- 
cess. Then we have the reaction. This conquering force becomes con- 
fused—helpless—timid ; till, sinking from phrenzy into idiotism, it either 
sneaks out of the field and permits a restoration, or allows itself without 
a struggle to be bestridden by a tyrant. 

And why a tyrant? Why not rather say that it permits some virtu- 
ous citizen to direct for good those energies which when employed by 
itself are always evil? Simply because there is no rapport between 
the mind of force and that of patriotism. A nation may from habit per- 
mit itself to be governed quietly by a dynasty with which it has no sym- 
pathies in common ; but a hero of revolution must be an impersonation 
of the public thought or he is nothing. The misfortune is, that the new 
tyrant has not the option oftranquillity. Thespirits of his power must 
be employed, or they will rend their master; and their employment 
must be adapted to their genius and habits, for unlike the demons of the 
wizard, they cannot be set to the endless task of weaving ropes of the 
sea-sand. 

This frantic and suicidal force exists in a greater or less degree in 
every country, because in every country there exist, in a greater or less 
deeree, ignorance, selfishness, and vice. It sometimes happens, however 
(as in the present day in our England), that it is kept down by the 
knowledge, good sense and patriotism of the other classes of the popula- 
tion; and it sometimes happens—which we trust may hereafter be found 
to be the case in continental Earope—that when its devastations are 
over, they leave a fair field of action for the wisdom and virtue of the 
minority. This is so far well; bat it is a mere remedy for a mischief 
already accomplished, or at best a mere neutralisation of an existing 
and continuing evil. It would be better, if this could be done, to re- 
move the causes of the error ; to equalise the different classes of the peo- 
ple at least in ordinary instruction ; to explain their misconeeptions ; 
and to lead them to a knowledge of the biga and holy nature of Free- 
dom, and to the practice of those virtues by which alone it can be 
achieved and enjoyed. 





THE CAPTAIN’S BATHING TUB. 


“ The Captain’s Bathing-tub” was the title of a most amusing “ sai- 
lor’s yarm” which appeared in “ The Saint Nicholas”—a magazine 
which was too clever to die sosoonasit did. It was published monthly, 
for a short time, at Owego, in this State, but its circulation was too 
limited for it to be long sustained. But that is “ neither here nor there 
now so far as the Bathing-tub” story is concerned, an incident of which 
we here condense. . 

A cabin-boy of one of the ward-room officers, on board a United State’s 
vessel, a good deal given to mischief, one day made his way into the 
captain’s cabin, while they were engaged above in making out a strange 
sail in the horizon. Here he finds all sorts of luxuries, including vari- 
ous wines, of which he drinks enough to raise his courage not only, but 
to make him somewhat reckless of consequences. 

In this state he finds himself in a room adjoining the cabin, a tin bath- 
ing-tub in one corner, luxuriously supplied with rare cosmetics, and 
‘‘ smelling like a barber’s shop of the first class.” ‘ Now,” he says, “I 
had tried all the other good things that I found in the cabin ; I had drank 
the captain’s wine, and straightened myself out on his sofa, and swung in 
his hammock ; and I thought I woulda’t quit without taking a dip in 
his bath.” 

Accordingly he strips, and is just enjoying the first pleasant feel ofthe 
water, when he was interrupted by the messenger-boy, who had been 
sent into the cabin by the captain. Fortunately he was not discovered 
this time, but it made him cautions ; 

....“I must contrive some way to get out with my clothes if any 
body eame along again. I wasn’t long in finding the way. The ports 
on the side of the forward cabin were open, and through them I could 
easily get out into the mizzen-chains, where I could dress myself with- 
out being seen. There wasa big gun in each port, a “ carronade,” as 
they call’em—short but fat—the biggest kind— you never see such kind 
of guns, except aboard ships-of-war. I could clamber out alongside 
one of’em easy enough, though. I wasa little fellow then.” 





He takes his shoes, clothes, and bat, and sticks them outside of the 
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port where they couldn’t be seen ; “and then,” he says, “I went back 
to the tub, All this didn’t take more than half a minute, for I worked 
sharp, I can tell you. The only thing I was afraid of was, that the stew- 
ard would come in and catch me. I didn’t care a tinker’s copper for the 
captain. I knew I could get out of the port in less time than would take 
him to come down the poop-ladder. Big bugs are never in a hurry—it 
wouldn’t look dignified, you know.” sli ; 

Presently, while lying luxuriously in the captain’s tub, he bears him 
coming down tbe cabin-staire, when he jumps out of the receptacle and 
makes for the port : 

ee A. fairly outside and safe, as I thought, in the chains, before the 
captain opened the cabin-door. I sat there a minute drying myself, and 
‘then was going to begin to drees when I heard the sound of oars coming 
round the stern of the ship. 1 knew by the regular dip in the water, and 
by the noise of the oars in the row-locks, that it was a man-o’-war’s 
boat, and, of course, I supposed it was the first cutter coming alongside, 

though it seemed to me she had come up mighty quick. 

“ Here 1 was in a fix. They would see me from the boat as soon as she 
pulled round the eterp, and I should have had work to tell what I was 
doing, stark naked, in the chains. I couldn’t get my clothes on quick 
enough to be ready for company—for I couldn’t stand up without con- 
siderable risk of being seen from the poop, in case some fellow happened 
to be looking over the larboard side. I concluded pretty soon what to 
do. I first looked into the cabin. The captain wasn’t in sight, eo I jam- 
med my clothes into the muzzle of the gup, and then got in after myself, 
feet foremost. I told you, you know, that guns of the kind they call car- 
ronades are short but have tremendous big bores. They are used in close 
fighting, and, when nothing else comes handy, they load them with a 
cask of nails, and such sort of things. I shoved myself in feet foremost, 
because I knew that if I rammed my bead in first, with my body on top 
of it for a wad, it would be rather close quarters for breathing comforta- 
bly. I found it rather a snug berth as it was ; I couldn’t move an inch 
after I had got in, but I knew I was out of sight at any rate. 

“ I supposed that after the men had come aboard the boat would be 
hauled out to the booms, and that then I could get out of the gun. But, 
instead of that, they bad the cutter loaded with something, I didn’t know 
what, that it took pretty near an hour, it seemed to me, to clear ber of. 
They got a sling on the main-yard, and I could hear the orders given to 
hook on in the boat, and the bo’sn’s mate in the gangway piping to haul 
taut and ‘ hoist-away,’ and ‘avast hoisting,’ and ‘come up,’ over and 
over again, until it appeared to me they had got a dozen launch-boats 
over the side. By this time my back began to ache with lying in the 
bore of that old gun ; it didn’t exactly fit my shoulders, 

*T began now to hear talking in the cabin. The gun, you know, was 
all in the cabin except the muzzle of it, that run out of the port. I 
couldn’t hear so well through the iron though, and it was some time be- 
fore I could make out what the talk was about. I could distinguish the 
captain’s voice, and could hear the words ‘ lock’ and ‘ wafer’ pretty often. 
At last he and the man he was talking with came close up to the very 
gun I was in, and then I heard him call the gunner by name in talking 
to him, and I recognized him by his growl. I heard him rubbing the 

off with nis hand, and playing witb the lock, aud two or three times 
e snapped it: that made me feel a little nervous, for I didn’t know 
what he might have put in it.” 

He finds out at last what they are talking about. The gunner has 
been making some percussion-wafers that he thinks will never miss fire. 
He said they would set the char e off without any priming, and he wasn’t 
sure that there would be any need even of pricking the cartridge. The 
captain tells the gunner to try some of these new wafers on the very gun 
that the fugitive is in! 

“T was just going tosing out,’’ he continues, “ when the captain asked 
the gunner if he was sure the gun wasn’t loaded. 

“© Yes, Sir,’ says he ; ‘ the charges were all drawn when the ship came 
in, and these guns in the cabin haven’t been loaded since.’ 

“That was not so bad, after all. They were only going to try if the 
wafers would snap—sol concluded to keep quiet. I didn’t quite like 
the idea, though, for I wasn’t quite so well contented with the gunner’s 
trial in the gun as I should have been out of it. I wasn’t quite as easy 
in my mind as I had been an hour before, when I was swinging in the 
captain’s cot. I lay still, though, and meant to ‘see it out.’ I knew 

wasn’t any shot in the gun, at all events, and I didn’t think a 
blank cartridge would hurt me much, seeing as I had pushed my trow- 
sers and frock in before I got in myself. If I had gone in head foremost, 
I should have been a deal more worried about the matter; but, 
thinks I to myself, ‘1’ll risk the feet!’ 

“ So there I lay, aching all over, from having my 
jammed in between the round sides of my birth, tenin e talk 

een the captain and gunner that came in at the holé, and then 

@ noise in the boat that came through the muzzle. It’s not strange 

that I got every thing mixed up in a heap, in my mind, as to what was 

going on outside, At last, however, I heard the click of the spring, as 
e er cocked the lock, and the next instant—” 

“ Well! what then ?” 

“T was going through the air as if I had been kicked by a forty-horse 

er! My clothes didn’t follow me more than tweuty fathoms, but I 
Rant touch the water till I was a mile and a half from the ship!” 

That he was saved is a matter of course, “ else wherefore breathes he 
in a Christian land” to tell his wondrous yarn. 

Like Hood’s story of the aeronaut who was thrown out of his balloon 
by a crazy man, when some two miles up in the air, and himself describ- 
ing the circumstances, and the moon-hoax of Mr. Locke, this “ yarn,” de- 
he its interest from the naturalness of its minutie, rather than from 
the probabiliiy of its catastrophe.—Harper’s Mag. 
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GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 


OHAPTER XXVII.—“ THE SAD SEA WAVE.” 


The Honeymoon—Outward Bound—a Full Report—the Hopes of 
Spring—the Blight of Autumn—All Alone. 


And of all places in the world where did they choose to spend their 
honeymoon? Why, at St. Swithin’s; there they had first met—there 
the girl haa first eeen her young ideal of manly perfection—there Frank 
had first surrendered the self-control he held so dear. When at the end 
of a twenty-sixth chapter the gentleman saves from drowning the lady 
after whom he has been hankering through the previous twenty-five, it 
is needless to specify how “ bride-cake must be the iseue.”’ “ Hot wa- 
ter” after cold is a fair conclusion, so the dress-maker in Old Bond-street 
was written to—and the man-of-business came down from Lincolns’-Inn, 
—and there was a gathering of friends and relativee—a breakfast to the 
grandeer—a dinner to the tenants—a ball to the labourers—and the 
bells of Newton ringing almost without cessation for eight-and-forty 
houre—the bridesmaids smiled and sparkled—the bride wept and trem- 
bled—the bridegroom looked like a fool—everything was strictly ortho- 
dox, save the interference of the General, who wanted to eet the clergy- 
man right during the sacred ceremony, and very properly received a 
rap over the knuckles from that dignitary, which was no less than he 
deserved—the county paper devoted a column and a half to its descrip- 
tion of the ceremony—the Morning Post diemissed it in three lines un- 
der the head of “ Fashionable Intelligence ;” and £0 the knot was tied, 
and Frank Hardingstone, M., took Blanche Kettering, N., and they be- 
came man and wife. 

We must now shift the scene to where we first introduced the charac- 
ters of our somewhat lengthened narrative ; nor will we. after the fashion 
of sundry eminent divines, prolong our “ in conclusion” to an indefinite 
abusing of the listener’s patience and the Queen’s English. The honey- 
moon is over—they never last more than a week now-a-days—and the 
relatives of the principal performers have broken up the té¢e-d-téte, and 
joined the ha PY pair at St. Swithin’s. It is a mild sunny afternoon 
about the middle of Febru: At the sea-side, where there are no bare 
trees and leafless hedges to destroy the illusion, it might be midsummer, 
80 soft and balmy is the air, so bright the beams glinting on the Chan- 
nel, so hushed and peacefu) the ripple of the ebbing tide ; the fishing- 
boats seem asleep upon the waters ; a large square-rigged vessel looms 
almost motionless in the offing ; and a group of five persons are con 
gated about an invalid’s couch on the beach. As Mary Delaval moves 
round it to place a cushion more comfortably at his back, we recognise 
the delicate features and waving moustaches of our young Lancer. It is 
indeed the wasted face of “ Cousin Charlie,” attenuated to an unearthly 
beauty, and wearing the calm gentle expression of those who are ere long 
to be summ home. 

“ Outward-bound,” says a stout seaman-like man, shutting up the 
glass with which he has been diligently conning the distant ship. “ Out- 
ward-bound, and an Indiaman, as I make her, Miss Blanche ; I beg your 

on.” Hairblower never can call her by her matronly title, 

“ If that’s an Indiaman, I'll eat her,” exclaims the General ; “ don’t 
tell me—I should know something of that class of ship at any rate. 
Look at her ! She’s bound for the Baltic, I can take my oath. 


Indiaman !—if she’s not a Dutchman, Jam.”’ 


The General’s appearance indeed gave weight to this assertion. His 
stout short frame envel in a jacket and trowsers—for out of compli- 
ment to the locality he t nght it necessary to appear in nautical cos- 
tume—poreessed that well-filled appearance which custom has chosen to 
consider indigenous to the Hollander. The General’s love-making did 
not progress very rapidly, but he had stlll a hankering to stand well in 
the opinion of Mrs. Delaval ; and when he considered the care and at- 
tention with which she tended poor Charlie, administering to all his 
wants and fancies as only a woman cap, he thought that such a wife 
would indeed be a treasure for an elderly gentleman who was beginning 
to experience sundry twinges at the extremities, reminding him most un- 
pleasantly of good things long since consumed, and claret bottles emptied 
in Life’s thirsty noon. 

What do you think, darling? says Blanche, sidling up to her hus- 
band, and placing her arm confidingly witbin his. Like all newly-mar- 
ried women she is a little gauche, and wears her happiness with too de- 
monstrative an air, appealing on all occasions to her lord, and hanging 
on bis every word and look as if there were no one else in the universe. 
To do the sex justice, however, this is a fault of which they are invari- 
ably cured in less than a twelvemonth, and radically too—we cannot 

call to mind a single instance of a relapse. 

* How should I know, my dear?” replies Frank, awaking from deep 
thought; “ yet stay, may it not be the very ship in which your old 
friend D’Orville was to sail? with a malicious glance at Blanche, who 
looked up at him with such an open smile as showed how little impres- 
sion the handsome Major’s attentions had ever made on her young heart. 
‘* Let me see, what day was he to start? I’ve got his letter in my 
pocket.” 

“* Pocket !—letter!—what? read it!” exclaimed the General—* that 
will prove the thing at once—you’ll see she’s a Dutchman. ” 

Blanche glanced at Mary, and even that grave face brightened into a 
smile—while Frank, seating himself on the shingle, drew a letter from 
his pocket and began to read. 

“Cannot resist—hem—congratulations—hem—blessings in store— 
hem—leaving this country for a long absence.” (Ah! here itis.) “ As 
I am going out in command of troops, I shall have the pleasure of once 
more rubbing up my seamanship by a voyage round the Cape. We em- 
bark at Gravesend on the ——, and shall probably sail when the tide 
suits the following day.” (’Gad—lI believe it isthe Indiaman /) ‘ Lac- 
quers accompanies me, having got the Majority in my corps, and has be- 
come a great soldier—perhaps thanks to your success in the attack on 
which I now write to congratulate you.”’ (Here’s a long story about 
you, Blanche—shall I read it?) Blanche placed her little hand over his 
mouth, and Frank proceeded. ‘“ AsI shall probably not have another 
opportunity of writing to my English friends for four or five months, I 
will not apologise for the length of my present epistle, but give you all 
the news J can to enliven your honeymoon, a piece of presumption which, 
I conclude, is like refining refined gold or painting the lily. London is 
not very full, althoug Parliament has brought its regular quantum of 
members who stand in awe of their constituents—no small number in 
these reformed and reforming a. T recollect, my dear Frank, though 
you don’t, when all the electors for a county met in the Justices’ room, 
and returned the Lord Lieutenant’s nominee with as little discussion as 
my orderly-sergeant will make this afternoon when he reports “ the offi- 
cers’ baggage gone on board.”” However, they wont stand that kind of 
thing now. Talking of Parliament, you read Mount Helicon’s speech on 
the Tallow question, of course. It quite took the House by storm. Ho- 
nourable members expected something from the author of Broadsides 
from the Baltic, and they were not disappointed. Not a word, however, 
taken from that exceedingly clear and voluminous pamphlet; and 
where he can have picked up such an additional store of informa- 
tion is a mystery to every one. The speech however has floored his par- 
ty. Its whole tone, every sentiment it breathed, was so diametrically 
opposite to their policy, that they found themselves at its conclusion 
without a leg to stand on. Having selected him for their mouthpiece, 
they were furious, and no wonder. What can he be at? We soldiers 
are plain-dealing men, and cannot understand all this mining and coun- 
ter-mining. His lady-mother, I understand, is still at Bubbleton. You 
must have seen something of her in the winter, unless you had only eyes 
and ears for one—particularly as I hear she gives out everywhere that 
she has refused General Bounce. If your abrupt uncle is the man I take 
him for, she never had an opportunity.”’ (Frank was here obliged to 
pause, the General’s delight at this portion of the letter venting itself in 
a series of chuckles that threatened to choke him. It was with difficulty 
he restrained himself from relating the whole story of the widow at 
Cheltenham, as a narrative bearing irresistibly on the case in point. He 
swallowed it, however, and Frank eeded.) ‘‘ We never thought her 
ladyship a great beauty, but they tell me now she is dreadfully altered 
—disappointed about her son—disappointed in her winter campaign— 
dreadfully sore at the slights she fancies she has received from the Dina- 
danns, who, passing through Bubbleton on their way to Wassailworth, 
had no time to return the visit she paid them at their hotel—and con- 
scious of growing old, without having done the slightest good ia her ge- 
neration. No wonder the worn-out fine lady is sick of her wretched 
world, such as it is—no wonder she is startled to discover that she has 
spent a life-time of illusions and never found out the real world after all. 
You will smile, my dear Frank, at my moralities, but I do begin to see 
things a little clearer than I used ; and if I have reason so bitterly to 
regret the forty years I have spent in selfish uselessness, what must be 
the feelings of threescore years aud odd, with the world slipping from 
under its feet, the waking moment rapidly approaching, and the feverish 
dream leaving not one solid reality behind it—not one satisfactory re- 
flection to gild the Past—not one well-grounded hope to hold a beacon 
through the dark cold voyage of the Future?” 

Hairblower, who had been listening attentively with a puzzled ex- 
pression of countenance, brightened up considerably at a metaphor which 
had reference to his own daily occupations, and muttered something 
about ‘ ballast a-board’’ and the “ anchor a-peak ;” whilst Mrs. Delaval 
stole a longing lingering look at poor Charlie, who had closed his eyes 
as if wearied out and half-asleep. Frank read on. 

“Tell young Kettering I have many inquiries after his health from his 
friends here, amongst others an old fellow-campaigner in Kaffirland 
whose tent he shared, and who is full of Ketteriug’s famous attack in 
support of the Rifles. He says it was one of the most dashing things of 
the war, and the service can ill-afford to lose so gallant an officer. He 
sends his own and his terrier’s kindest remembrances.” 

Charlie’s eyes opened wide ; he did not seem drowsy now. The long 
wasted fingers of his right hand closed as if upon the handle of his 
sword, and a light stole over his countenance as if the sun had just 
gleamed athwart it—the soldier-spirit was stirring in that powerless 
frame. He looked handsomer than ever, poor boy, poor boy! 

“ His admiring well-wisher,” the letter went on to say, “‘ who by the 
way, is one of the best-lookiag fellows in London, got his promotion in 
that very action, and is now on leave, making up for past privations by 
every kind of dissipation which the village affords. Ido not see much 
of him ; but dining last night at the “ Peace-and-Plenty,” he told me 
that our mutual friend, Sir Ascot, was going to be married. Mrs. Har- 
dingstone will be amused to hear this. The fortunate lady is a Miss 
Deeper, who threw over young Cashley, as in duty bound, for the baro- 
net. Laurel, too, bas carried off pretty Kate Carmine at last; they are 
the poorest couple in Christendom, and the happiest. I met Sir Bloomer 
Buttercup yesterday at the “ Godiva.” He and Mulligatawney were 
as usual discussing the matrimonial question ; the latter more “‘ Malthu- 
sian than ever, since Mrs. M. has taken up the Rapping theory. Sir 
Bloomer thinks that now he can only pretend to a widow, but is still de- 
termined to marry as soon as his affairs can be put “ onafooting.” We 
are all of opinion if he waits till then he will die a bachelor. You are 
aware I have got my promotion, and am going out to take the command 
of one of the smartest regiments in the service. I trust it will not dete- 
riorate in any way whilst in my hands. Lacquers unites with me in 
congratulations and cordial good wishes to the whole of your party. If 
Mrs. Sani is with you, remember me most kindly to her, and believe 
me, " 

‘“* Well done the Colonel,” said Frank, folding up his letter and put- 
ting it in his pocket. ‘I never saw a man so changed and so improved. 
Blanche, don’t you regret now?—eh?” Blanche laughed and called him 
“a goose ;” but Mary applied herself more assiduously than ever to the 
invalid’s cushions ; and whatever may have been her thoughts she kept 
them most carefully to herself. We can guess, however, that notwith- 
standing the many good qualities developing themselves in her old ad- 
mirer, she never for an instant thought of comparing him with that poor 
helpless boy whom they were now obliged to carry into the house, lest 
even the soft evening breeze should strike too chill upon his lacerated 
lungs. Next to Mary, however, perhaps none tended the sufferer with 
such patience and gentleness as Hairblower—that worthy’s view of the 
malady and its cause was peculiar to himself, and he clung to it with 
heroic obstinacy. ‘It all came of making him a soger,” said the sea- 
man, with a tear running down his weather-beaten cheek : “‘ goin’ about 





half-dressed in them monkey-jackets, and sleepin’ out o’ nights without 
a dry thread to bless theirselves—it’s enough to kill a cat, let alone a 








gentleman, Now if he’d had a dry plank above and below, and a ham- 
mock to swing in, and watehes to keep all regular and ship-sbape, he’d 
have lived to be an admiral—see if he wouldn’t. But he’s better, is 
Master Charlie, much better. now the sa/t’s gettin’ into him. Ob, he'll 
be well in no time now, will Master Charlie—not a doubt of it!” 

“ Not a doubt of it,”” echoed the General, the illmees of whose favou- 
rite was a sad cause of grief and anxiety, which vented themselves in 
more than customary abruptness and irritation. ** Better? How d’ye 
mean? Zounds, sir, don’t talk to me of doctors! I tell ye the lad’s ral- 
lying—rallying, sir. What? If that boy’s not a-horseback in June, I’ll 
—’’ And here the warm-hearted old General’s courage invariably 
gave way, and as he thought of the alternative he would burst into tears, 
and stump hastily off to hide his emotion, 

There never was such a February as that. Even inland people con- 
gratulated themselves on enjoying at last a rea//y mild winter ; and in 
such a sheltered, sunshiny situation as St. Swithin’s the weather would 
have borne comparison with any boasted climate of the warm Mediter- 
ranean, Like some poor draggled pining bird, the invalid seemed to 
drink in health and strength from the very sunbeams; and as he lay 
full-length upon his couch, drawn as near the waves as the tide would 
allow, and basked in the warmth, and inhaled the soft fresh breezes of 
the Channel, he looked so composed, so happy, and the cough, though 
frequent, became so much less violent, that all agreed there never was 
“anything so providential as bringing him down to St. Swithin’s”— 
** these illnesses are only fatal when not taken in time’’—“ positively. it 
was the very saving of the boy’s life.’ But Mary looked very pale, and 
shook her head. She seldom speke much now. 

One evening, just at sundown, Charlie begged to speak to Uncle Bald- 
winalone. He was lying as usual close to the open window, and as the 
breeze fanned his cheek he seemed to drink in its fragrance with a keener 
zest thahe had shown for days. He felt better and stronger too; he 
was able to sit up, and his voice was steadier and fuller than it bad been 
since he came home. He spoke almost jestingly of his present state ; but 
the words of hope which he thought it right to affect in consideration of 
. uncle’s feelings were belied by the topic on which he sought an in- 
erview. 

“ Uncle,” said he ‘‘ you’ve been a father to me, and I’ve never been 
strong enough to thank yon till to-day.” 

“ Stronger, my boy—to be sure you are—virtually, you’re quite well. 
Don’t tell_—”’ There was something in Charlie’s smile that checked 
the Genera], and the boy went on— 

“ Life’s very uncertain, uncle, and if—you know I only say ‘f I should 
not get over this business IJ want you to arrange two or three iittle mat- 
ters forme. This is a beautiful world, uncle, and a pleasant one; but I 
sometimes think I’d rather not live now. I—I don’t mind going. No, 
I don’t seem as if I belonged se much to this earth—I can’t tell why, bat 
I feel it, ’m sure Ido. Well, dear Uncle Baldwin, when I’m gone, I 
want you to give as much of my money to poor Gingham as will enable 
her to go out and join her husband in Australia. I know she wishes it, 
and I think it would come better from me than any one. If I get well, 
I mean to doit myself ; but I like to make sure ; and—and—uncle”—a 
deep blush spread over Charlie’s face—‘all the rest I wish to go to Mre. 
Delaval ; but don’t let her find out it’sfrom me. Promise me, dear Uncle 
Baldwin—promise me this.” 

The General started. He began to see what he now thought himeelf 
very blind not to have seen long ago ; but he promised faithfully enough, 
and Charlie, lying back as if a weight had been taken off his mind, added 
with a placid smile, ‘‘ One thing more, Uncle, and I will not trouble you 
any more—take care of poor Haphazard, and never let him run in a 
steeple-chase again.’”? The General’s heart was in his eyes, but he con- 
cealed his feelings from the invalid, and this too he promised, much to 
Cousin Charlie’s satisfaction, who talked on so cheerfully and avowed 
himself to feel so much better, that when at last Uncle Baldwin left him. 
he joined the rest of the party moresanguine than any of them of his ul- 
timate recovery, and vowed “he could not have believed what the sea- 
air would do.” ‘“ You may sigh, Mrs. Delaval, and shake your head, but 
he’s as strong to-day, as ever he was in his life. Iungs!—his lungs are 
as good asmine. What? he’s only outgrown his strength—don’t tell me, 
the lad’s six feet high. Why I saw Globus this very day, and he assures 
me confidently that he thinks Charlie will be quite well by the spring.” 

* > * + * * 


Spring bloomed into summer and summer faded into autumn—when 
London became empty, that is to say when some thousand or two of its 
millions took their departure from the swarm, we went, as is our custom: 
to court health and sea-breezes at St. Swithin’s. Though we follow 
blindly the example of our kind, rushing tumultuously to crowded re- 
sortdand-overflowing watering-places, yet daave love solitude in the ab- 
atract, as do most men who have outlived their digestions, and conse- 
quently we were not disappointed to find the day after our arrival so 
gusty, gloomy and disagreeable that the fair-weather visitors were com- 

lied to remain in-doors, and we had the beach pretty well to ourselves. 

here was a thick haze over the Channel, and a small drizzling rain 
beat in our face. We may be peculiar, but we confess we have no ob- 
jection to a fog, and rather like a drizzling rain, so we breasted the 
breeze and walked boldly on till we got clear of the town, and keeping 
steadily along “ high-water mark” could enjoy our humour of sulking 
undisturbed. 

But one figure shared our solitude. A tall handsome woman dressed 
in the deepest mourning, short of widow’s weeds, that we ever saw. As 
we passed her she was gazing steadily to sea-ward and we caught but 
one glimpse of her countenance, yet that face we never have forgotten. 
Care had hollowed the eyes and wasted the pale cheek, and streaked the 
masses of dark hair with many a silver line, but the deep expression of 
holy beauty that sat on those marble features was as that of an angel— 
some spirit sorrowing for the spirit-band from which it was parted and 
yearning for its home. She was listening intently to the regular and 
monotonous gush of the Channel-waves as they poured in their steady 
measured music, like a requiem for the dead. A well-beloved voice 
spoke to her on the sighing breeze, an old familiar strain was borne upon 
the rolling waters: she was communing with another world and we left 
her, but not alone. obs 

Mary Delaval has never quitted St. Swithin’s. Marble, wrought to 
warlike trophies, blazons in a lengthened inscription the blighted fame 
and early death of a blooming warrior, who dragged his sinking frame 
hither to gaze upon the shining waters, and so to die. But it is not in 
the stately aisle or over the speechless stone that Mary weeps for her 
lost hopes, and mourns her buried love. No, she had rather wander by 
the lonely shore and listen to the “sad sea waves,”’ as they murmuar their 
mournful tale of the unforgotten Past. Day by day, ay, night by night, 
she glides about amongst the poor, ever on errands of mercy—ever eager 
but for one thing on earth—to do good—to fulfil her destiny—to die here 
where he died—and so to go to him. By the bed of sickness, in the abode 
of misery, ay, in the very den of vice, if it be but hallowed by grief, that 
pale sad face is as well-known as the High-Church curate’s or the parish 
doctor’s ; but the poor respect her sorrows, and the rough fishermen, the 
busy artizans, the very careless romping children will turn out of the 
path and forbear to intrude upon the presence of ‘‘ the dark lady ” asshe 
sits looking wistfully to seaward or wanders dejectedly along the beach. 
They seem to feel that she is with them, but not ef them—a sojourner 
here, but not for long. 

We love to gaze on the blooming merry faces of the young—we can 
admire the bright hopeful girl—the contented happy matron—childhood 
—prime—and old age. All have their beauties, all reflect more or less 
vividly the image of their Creator; but never in mortal features have 
we seen such a heavenly expression as that borne by Mary Delaval with 
her aching heart ; deeper than hope, holier than joy, it hallows those 
alone whose every tie to lower earth is torn asunder, whose treasure is 
not here, whose home is beyond the grave— of whom Infinite Mercy has 
said, “ Blessed are those that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAH. 
A Winter’s View.—From“ The Times,” of Jan. 26. 


A continuance of rainy weather and a continuance of frosty weather 
have alike been impotent in altogether neutralizing the attractions of 
the gigantic glaes emporium of science, art, and nature, which stands 
like an enchanted palace on the sloping heights of Sydenham. During 
the last fortnight some hundreds of sightseers—on several occasions, in- 
deed considerably more than a thousand—have flocked there, from day 
to day, in calm and philogophic defiance of the elements ; and even now 
that rain and frost have given way to snow, and the face of the surround- 
ing country is shrouded in a veil of dazzling white, which shines and 
sparkles like an undulating ocean, at those rare intervals when the sun’s 
eye peers through the heavy vapour, that hangs like a dark gray pall 
from the sky—now that the bare trees lend no shelter to the birds, and 
ev ery thing out of doors looks blank, and mute, and cheerless—the spell 
seems still to hold. The average number of visitors may be daily seen 
assembled in the Crystal Palace, threading the courts, examining the 





works of art, wondering at the gods of Assyria and their attendant 
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yoxes, or listening to the band of wind instruments, the echoes of 


harmony assail the ear from one end of the building to the other 
with sounds of music by no means as soft and soothing as that which 
Othello desired for the celebration of bis honey-moon, All things consi- 
dered, the brashing off of the first gloss of novelty, the reaction follow- 
ing upon the origival excitement, the predominant anxiety of the public 
mind, the dreary wiater, and the drearier war, it must be admitted that 
there is, vitality in the Crystal Palace—vitality which, when certain 
indispensable arrangements have been made, certain reforms accom- 
lished, and the building, with its wealth of various instruction and de- 
ght, is placed easier within reach of the great majority of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects, will be reflected in a yet stronger and more convincing 
light. 

Thece the appearance of the Imperial Guides there has been no bril- 
liant event of a purely extrinsic interest to commemorate. The assem- 
blage of military bands at Christmas scarcely answered expection. Nor 
was this surprising since nothing of the rort on a small scale can ever 
prove e.fective in so vast an arena. A musical /éte in the Crystal Palace, 
being an exceptional occurrence, should be projected on a plan of com- 
mensurate magnificence, or not at all. The music hitherto (except at 
the inauguration) has been a mistake—rather the cause of drawing at- 
tention from the real purpose for which the edifice was intended than a 
bon4 fide medium of attraction. Beaucoup de bruit, peu de fruit, once 
inside the Palace it is impossible to help bearing it; and to hear it and 
do anything else at the same time with a serious object in view is almost 
out of the question. The consequence is that visitors are apt to drop 
listlessly into chairs in the vicinity of the musicians, where they are as 
likely as not to remain until it is time to leave; and thus,do all intents 
and purposes, with regard to what the building contains of edifying and 
instructive, they go away about as wise as when they entered. Sucha 
band of wind instruments as that which officiates daily, nay bourly, may 
be agreeable and harmless enough in the gardens or on the terraces out- 
side, but in the interior it is either a positive nuisance or a recreation of 
so frivolous a character as to be out of sorts with that large, comprehen- 
sive, and utilitarian | end which should always be kept in view by 
those who have the welfare of the undertaking at heart. It must not be 
supposed from what has been said that we consider music in the Crystal 
Palace objectionable ; on the contrary, we believe that, om special occa- 
sions, in the summer months especially, it might be presented in such a 
manner as to prove both honourable and profitable to the general scheme. 

What we would urge is simply that some modifications should be insti- 
tuted, by reason of which its influence might be dispersed all over the 
place, so as to form a less prominent, absorbing, and, 80 to speak, 
egotistical attraction. Let music by all means be a permanent feature, 
but not so “‘ corcentrated into one focus” as to take every visitor by 
storm, and almost make it appear that the chief end in erecting the 
Crystal Palace bad been to find a suitable theatre for the performances of 
Herr Schallebn’s orchestra. 

Meanwhile, although the various designs for changes and improve- 
ments in the exterior as well as the interior of the Palace have been 
temporarily suspended, active measures are taking to bring everything 
to a forward state of completion in as short a time as possible. One 
great end of the Crystal Palace being the general communcation of 
knowledge, it is gratifying to find that the objections ofcertain influential 
persons have been overruled, and the uninitiated visitors are no longer 
compelled to turn over the leaves of a closely-printed ‘‘ catalogue rai- 
sonnée’’ for information about the statues and other works of art, which 
are now being lettered, named, and otherwise explained. This is a real 
boon, especially in the case of the historical and mythological paintings, 
and hieroglyphs of the Egyptian and Assyrian Courts, which, however 
clear to the apprehensions of the learned, were utter darkness to the or- 
dinary intelligence. How much more enjoyable is the triumph of King 
Rameses, now that we recognize in all those primitive, fantastic, and un- 
shapely figures the effigies of a conqueror and his victorious army return- 
ing from the wars! Great popes has been made in this department. 
The Alhambra Court, one of the most perfect and beautiful of the series, 
is being enriched with a valuable appendage—a fac simile of the famous 
court of the Abencerrages, of which the arabesque honeycomb roof, an 
exquisite piece of workmanship, and, indeed, all but the floor, is finished. 
The departments of colouring and decoration have not been neglected, 
and almost every one of the courts bears witness to the zeal, activity, 
and talent of Mr. Owen Jones and bis assistants. A decided alteration 
for the better is observable in the important article of “ refreshments.” 
This department has been vested in the hand of Messrs. § 4, of Al- 

t, on term®é and conditions which make it their especial in- 
terest to invite the custom and satisfy the tastes of visitors, failing in 
which the penalty is not entailed upon the company, but n themsel- 
ves. Another valuable addition to the many attractions of the build- 
ing is a commodious reading-room, well supplied with newspapers and 
serials, foreign and English, maps, files for reference, &c. 

Sir Joseph Paxton is untiring in his superintendence of the works in 
progress. Nothing seems to elude his observation, from the gigantic 
water-towers to the smallest exotic plants. As we are in possession of a 
copy of the report to be submitted to the proprietors at the extraordi- 
nary general meeting on the 8th of next month, and to which Sir 
Joseph’s particular statement is appended, we may as well allow him to 
describe the results of his labours in his own words :— 


“ Gentlemen,—In compliance with your request, I beg herewith to 
state the progress and condition of the works under my charge up to this 
time. The main building has been entirely completed and delivered 
over to the company by the contractors, Messrs. Fox, Henderson, & Co., 
and all accounts in connexion therewith have been settled with them. 
The wings and raliway colonnade have also been completed, with the 
exception of some work in connexion with the tank-towers, which will be 
finished in a month or six weeks. The heating apparatus may be said to 
be finished, and is now working satisfactorily. Some opinion of the mag- 
nitude of this part of the undertaking may be conceived, when it isknown 
that upwards of 50 miles of piping, of an average diameter of four inches, 
have been laid down. The formation and planting of the lower part of 
the grounds is in an advanced state, and will be completed by the sum- 
mer. The fountains in the building and on the upper terrace are com- 
pleted, and will be ready to play early in May, and the other fountains 
and waterworks will be ready very soon afterwards. Some delay has 
been occasioned in the completion of the cascades and water temples by 
the bankruptcy of Mr. Monti, the contractor for the decorations. Great 
progress has been made in the large water-towers, which the contractors 
are bound under a severe penalty to complete in May, so that they will 
be available early in the summer. With respect to the supply of water 
necessary for the fountains, arrangements have been made which will in- 
sure their being worked with complete efficiency. In the estimate de- 
livered to you in July I put down £45,000 as the probable cost of the 
great water-towers. The increased price of iron and the desire to insure 
the completion of these works by the summer have caused the contract 
to be let at a sum which exceeds this estimate by £5,000. With this ex- 
ception, and a small loss entailed by the failure of the contractor before 
alluded to, I see no reason to alter my formerly expressed opinion as to 
the cost of the works. Referring to the estimate which, by your desire 
I formerly furnished of the probable annual expenditure for all purposes, 
which amounted in round numbers to £1,000 a-week, the experiment of 
the last six months has satisfied me that the amount stated is amply suf- 


ficient. “ Josera P : 
“ To the Directors of the Crystal Palace.” ee 





BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Scene :— Office of the Secretary for War, Whitehaill-gar. :—Pre- 
sent, the Duke of Higgledy, Yat. Sidney Piggledy* ne _— 
mander-in- Chiéf. 

The Duke (throwing dowr a copy of The Times).—It’s reall 
If they can find men abler and =are willing to work, why dent they : 
I wish my successor joy of his berth, whoever he may be. 

Mr. Sidney P.—Upon my word it’s enough to tempt one to throw up 
one’s office. How isa man to do better than his best? Hampered as 
We are, too,—by a set of old—(he checks himself). 

The Commander-in-Chief—I only wish Raglan had the fellow who 
wrote that in camp fora week or two—I know the Duke made short 
ty of it with eome of those writing fellows who came out to the Penin- 
su es It was just after Victoria—eh—no—let me see—Victoria was it— 
no ey es—Badajoz I think—there was a fellow came from The 
= — —that is—it was not The Times you know, then—but the Pudlic 

: ger—or the St. James’s Chr onicle—-no—that’s an evening paper— 
= nd —_ = betes ® newspaper fellow—and by the way—now I think 
oat chiak it —e = 4 sopaniet the Lines of Torres Vedras— 

The Duke (who mo —e cton ? wasn’t he dead then 1—— 


been fidgettin 
about those Spanish mules, Piggledy—~ - WES eiiing viata es) 


told you that Howde of getting them. Haven’t I 
salesble—down to the — have bought up everything | th 





————— 





The Dake.—That’s precisely what I can’t understand. What can Cap- 
tain Overall have been about’? He must have been out there by May-- 
and he seemed an active fellow. He ought to have got the whip-hand 
of the French, eh—my Lord? (To the Commapder-in-Chief.) 

The Commander-in-Chief (waking from a close examination of the 
timepiece over the fireplace )._-Eh--bad movement that pendule of youre. 
Who did you say? 

The Duke [impatiently].—You remember Captain Overall--the man 
who suggested our buying up mules in Spain. t April sent his let- 
ter to you, with my approval minuted. 

The Commander.in-Chief [whose mind is evidently ranning on the 
timepiece].—-Nobody like Barwise--eh--Overall--yes—-I remember-- 
the man about the ovens—wasn’t he ?—or the tea, was it? 

The Duke.—No, no ; the old 17th man who was with Evans in Spain. 
He who volunteered to go out and buy mules ; and we agreed he was to 
go. Don’t you remember? 

The Commander. in-Chief—Eh--well, I think—now you mention it ; 
but, I confess I haven’t a clear recollection. I suppose the letter went 
to the Ordnance. Eh—no--it would be the Commissariat,—mules—you 
know. I suppose it wasn’t for ordnance transport he wanted them—ob- 
stinate brutes—I was kicked by one in Elvas, 

Mr. Sidney P. [ringing the bell].—Hadn’t we better send for the letter, 
and see what has been done on it? [He writes.]} 

[Seals note and rings bell. Euter a Messenger, who takes note and 
exit.] 

Commander-in-Chief.—By the way —talking of mules, there’s that man 
at Gibraltar.—He’s got a lot together, 200, 300, or 406—I don’t remem- 
ber exactly—and, ’gad he wrote to beg we’d lose no time in shipping 
’em, as he couldn’t get any forage to keep the poor brutes alive. 

{Enter Second Messenger, gives despatch. box to the Duke, and exit.] 

The Duke (opening box. taking out and reading note—looks mortified). 
— Now, what on earth? My dear Piggledy! Confound those fellows at 
Seutari or Balaklava— or wherever the hitch is. Here’s that cargo of 
barley and hay we shipped at Besika Bay by the William Harrison has 
never been landed at Balaklava. 

Mr. Sidney P.—Is it possible? 

The Duke.—Here’s ni ernig Oop Fiddler complaining that the 
transport, after arriving there, with her cargo on board, was ordered off 
without unloading, and that somehow or other she teems to have sailed 
to England with condemned stores. 

Mr. Sidney P.—And our poor horses eating each other’s tails off before 
Sebastopol ! 

{Enter First Messenger with a mass of papers tied up in red tape, 
which he gives to Commander-in-Chief and exit. 

Commander-in-Chief (looking nervously at the papers, and trying to 
stop the messenger.)—Holloa—my man? Eh—what’s this? 

Duke of H. (testily.)}—Good Heavens !—don’t you see ?—Captain Over- 
all’s letter, with the draught of the correspondence on it. Why, what 
can all this be about. (Reade draft.) 

Mr. Sidney P.—Read the last, first. 


The Duke (reads.)—“ January 5, 1855. Sir,—I am directed by the 
Commander-in-Chief to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th 
of April last, which has been referred, in the regular course, to the field- 
train department of the Ordnance- office, and by them to the medical de- 
partments of the Ordnance and of the War-office, and to the Commissa- 
riat Department, the Commander-in-Chief being of opinion (from the 
practice which appears to have hitherto prevailed, judging by the pre- 
cedents in the office,) that the mules which you propoge to purchase are 
better adapted for the conveyance of Medical or Commissariat than of 
Ordnance stores, properly socalled. From the correspondence between 
these different departments (of which see copies annexed, numbered, con- 
secutively, 1 to 32 inclusive,) you will perceive that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, as well as the Lieutenant-Genera! of 
the Ordnance, the officer at the head of the Field-Train Department, and 
the Director-General of the Medical Departments, on careful considera- 
tion, are pleased to concur in the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief on 
this point. I am therefore to request that you will, in the first instance, 
address your proposition to Her Majesty’s Soneear of State for the War 
Department, in order that he may move their lordships, who will con- 
sider the expediency of placing at the disposal of the proper authority 
the funds necessary to enable that autherity to act upon your sugges- 
tion, should that authority, on mature consideration, be of opizion that 
the interest of the service will be advanced by so doing. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“J. Frrzquitu, Military Secretary.” 

Mr. Sidney P. (sarcastically.)}—Suggestion and offer made April 10, 
1854 ; answer received January 10, 1855; and 32 letters on the subject! 
Nothing like a practical way of doing business! 

The Commander-in-Chief.—Eh, eb ! Yes! Careful fellows at my office 
—slow, but sure—uncommonly sure. Well—eh—I suppose, then. Both- 
erall had better write to me, or to you, Duke—eh? in the regular way ; 
he ought to know the rule of the service. 

The Duke.—Why! Good gracious! Didn’t Piggledy tell you our Am- 
bassador has written to say the French bought up all the mules six 
months ago, except a few about Ronda, which he recommends should be 
purchased, if possible, and brought down to Gibraltar. 

The Commander-in-Chief.—Ab, sharp fellows, the French—got ’em a 
deuced deal cheaper than thie Petheral—Rotheral—what’s his name— 
would have done. 

The Duke.— While we’ve been bandying the man’s letter from office to 
office—for nine months or so. 

Mr, Sidney P. (poking the fire violently.)—And then these scribblers 
out of doors abuse us! 

The Duke.—But about the cargo of forage that has miscarried ? 

Mr. Sidney P.—Write at once to the transport agent, or the harbour- 
master of Balaklava, or whoever it is ; we must have somebody dismissed 
—the right man, I mean, of course, if we can get at him. 

The Duke.—Oh, no, I must refer that part of the business to the Com- 
missariat authorities out there, before doing anything. But en attend- 
ant, I’ll see Penguillian at once about it. They must dismiss somebody ; 
they shall dismiss somebody ; I won’t stand this sort of thing any longer. 
It’s intolerable. 

[Enter Third Messenger with despatch-vox, which he hands to Com- 
mander-in-Cuief, and exit. 

The Commander-in-Chief (rammaging among the papers).—Eh—l’ve 
mislaid my spectacles—you read, Piggledy, will you, there’s a good 
fellow. 

Mr. Sidney P. (reads).—‘‘ Forwarded from the Ordnance Office. Signed 
Job Struggles (Major Quartermaster-General’s Department), dated Gib- 
raltar.”’ 

The Commander-in-Chiefi—Struggles! Struggles—ean’t recall the 
man! What’s it about—what’s he doing at Gibraltar? 

Mr. Sidney P. (reads rapidly).—‘* He informs the Master-General that, 
by the lucky arrival of the transport Wil/iam Harrison with a shipload 
of forage from Besika Bay, which had arrived in Gibraltar—how. or why, 
he does not exactly know, and bas been unable to ascertain—he has 
been enabled to feed and ship off the 400 mules he had collected with 
forage for the voyage to the Crimea.” 

The Duke.—* It’s an ill wind blows nobody good.” That mnst have 
been the cargo that ought to have been landed at Balaklava. 

The Commander-in-Chief.—Capital joke! meant for Balaklava and 
onmere to Gibraltar—uncommonly lucky, though, for Struggles and the 
mules. 

The Duke.—H’m—yes—but I shall insist on the transport-agent being 
reprimanded. 

Mr. Sidney P.—Do, We shall get blackguarded in The Times, you 
may depend on it. 

he Duke. Yes. (Sighs.) 
{Enter Fourth Messenger, lays a damp Globe on the table, and exit. 

The Duke (takes it up and reads ; a slight blush appears on his inge- 
nuous countenance).—By Jove, though, that is cool ! 

Mr. Sidney P.—What is it? No bad news? 

The Duke.—Listen to this (reads). 


Our readers, whose minds have been poisoned by the repeated accu- 
sations of our great morning contemporary of a total want of forethought 
in providing means of transport for the stores and amunition (so neces- 
sary for the comfort and safety of our gallant army before Sebastopol, no 
less than for the successful prosecution of the siege operations), will be 
surprised to learn that among the despatches just arrived from the Medi- 
terranean is one from that energetic veteran, Major Struggles (of the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department at Gibraltar), announcing the suc- 
cessful shipment—without an accident—of 400 magnificent Spanish 
mules, collected by him from the mountainous country round the Rock. 
It may equally surprise our readers to learn that the provident care of 
the military authorities had despatched to Gibraltar a shipload of forage 
for the use of those noble and useful animals, which arrived in perfect 
order on board the transport William Harrison, just at the time when 

e resources of the neighbourhood for feeding so large a number ef beasts 
were becoming scanty. 








“Such anexample of nicely calculated arrangement speaks volumes 
for the barmonious and effective working of our different oo, depart- 
ments, the objects of such fierce and incessant attacks from venal and un- 
scrupulous party-writers—insensible to any consideration higher than 
personal vanity or advantage, and smarting under the mortification of 
the well-merited contempt which they have incurred alike from the 
country and the Government.” 

Mr. Sidney P.—Well! that fellow earns his money, at any rate! 

The Commander-in-Chief—Eh—ah—eensible paragraph. A thing of 
that kind does « great deal of good out of doors, eh? n’t you think 
so? I say, Duke (with a wishful glance at the pendule), you really 
ought to employ Barwise for your timepieces. 

[The Duke Jeans his head on his hand despairingly, Mr Sidney P. 
pokes the fire with vigour, biting his lip. Scene closes.]—Punch. 





THE LONDON PRESS AND THE WAR. 


Few sessions have passed of late years without an elaborate attack 
being made by some member of Parliament upon the policy and con- 
duct of this journal; and last night Lord Winchelsea roared against us 
with a vigour that, but for the mass of buildings and the traffic between 
Westminster and Blackfriars, would certainly have given us the/pleasure 
of hearing bis remarks without leaving the spot where we write. The 
whole of his vehement addrees to his brother Peers on the coarse adopted 
by the Times since the war in the Crimea took an unfavourable turn 
may, however, be summed up ina single phrase— Lord Winchelsea is not 
of our opinion. We are co unfortunate as to differ from him upon the 
propriety of laying before the country an exact and unvarnished account 
of the condition of our forcee. Lord Winchelsea is all for keeping the 
country in the dark. Upon this point we rye jssue with him, but we 
would preface the few remarks we shall offer in reply to Lord Winchelsea’s 
attack upon us by assuring him that from us he has no “ vituperation ”’ 
to fear. We do not “ vituperate ” any Englishman—be he Peer or be he 
peasant—who fearlessly and conscientiously endeavours to discharge his 
duty to his country. We may deny bis facts if they be founded on error 
—we may arraign his opinions if they be calculated to mislead the 
jadgment of the country, and most especially so at a most critical and 
anxious period—but we shall do so with the dignity of men who respect 
an antagonist because they respect themselves. Had Lord Winchelsea 
been in any way mixed up with the conduct of this ill starred expedition 
—bad he been responsible in any degree for its scandalous inefficiency— 
had we him to thank for maintaining incompetant persons in their posts 
after their incompetency had been discovered, we sbould speak of him 
in @ very different tone. But, as the matter stands. it is for the English 
nation to decide between the English press and those members of the 
House of Peers who think that it would have been for the general advan- 
tage that the public should have been kept in utter ignorance of a true 
state of affairs in our camp before Sebastopol until last night, when @ 
Ministeral difference set Lord Jobn Russell free to tell the whole trath, 
as we have told it long ago. The question, even so, is not stated in its 
full force, for, if the official correspondents of the public journals were 
denied access to our camp, unofficial correspondents would start up as 
they have done—by hundreds and by thousands, whose murmurs and 
complaints would be forwarded home for publication. Were we to close 
our columns to the complaints of these unfortunate persons,,a dozen 
journals would be set up within the week, which earn for their projectors 
a handsome return for the capital invested by the mere publication of 
scraps of letters from the seat of war. When millions of readers are 
anxious for the smallest scrap of intelligence of this kind, can any man 
who has attained to years of discretion entertain a doubt that they 
will be furnished with it through one channel or another? If we did not 
do it, somebody else would, and Lord Winchelsea would be left to com- 
bat one name instead of another. That would just be the result of the 
crusade against the Times. We would suggest, in all courtesy to Lord 
Winchelsea, the only method by which he could attain the end,at which 
he appears to aim. A law of a restrictive character directed against 
the Press, as in the case of the continental States, might, no doubt, if 
it could be carried and maintained, reduce the Press of this country into 
an abject dependence upon the Government. If he would stop the 
stream, he must do so at the fountein head ; but it would be a very un- 
safe course for the Legislature to venture upon such astep. He must 
be a bold man who in the middle of the nineteenth century, should em- 

to keep.the country in darknese,in order that ers a8 
have Cost ue 40,000 men, and plunged a nation into mourning should 
escape observation and censure, until the truth, in its full horror, was 
made known. We are far enough from writing in a spirit of bravado ; 
there has been, of late, too much bravado ; but we warn Lord Winchelsea, 
and any other peer who may share his views, to consider the probable 
Cost to themselves of a crusade against the Press before they commence 
the attack. We are much mistaken, or they would soon discover, in a 
very significant manner, that England does not exist for the convenience 
of the House of Peers. It may be well for them that even “the 29th 
Bulletin” will not now take the nation altogether by surprise. We shall 
not now hear, as Paris did in 1812, on one day that the army was vie- 
torious ; on the next that it no longer existed. 

The one point which appears to have aggravated poor Lord Winchel- 
sea more than another is, that his friend Lord Raglan has been called 
pefore the bar of public opinion for alleged disregard of the comfort, na; 
of the lives, of his soldiers. Lord Winchelsea—who prefaced his spee 
by an expression of his conviction that he would be exposed to “ vitape- 
ration” from the writers of the Times—not very much in accordance 
with the spirit of his own declaration, pronounces this accusation to be 
a “ falee, foul, and malignant calumny.” Surely, bad we heeded a pre- 
text for “‘ vituperation,” here is one. We decline, however, the contest 
to which Lord Winchelsea would invite us, and beg to recall his atten- 
tion to the facts of the case. Have the accusations directed against 
Lord Raglan proceeded at aii from the correspondent of the Times? 
From the 4th to the 24th of December that gentleman, suffering from the 
sad malady which has cost us our only army, was on a sick bed in Con- 


;| stantinople, and not one word has he ever written that could, by the 


malignant interpretation, be construed as reflecting on Lord Raglan. 
His place has been supplied as Lord Winchelsea would have it—by the 
officers of Lord Raglan’s army ; and bas not every mail that has reached 
the shores of Great Britain teemed with complaints from them and from 
our unfortunate soldiers? It is of them, not of our correspondent, that 
Lord Winchelsea is really complaining. But do not these complaints pro- 
ceed from private soldiera, non-commissioned officers, from regimental 
officers,—ay, and from General officers? Does Lord Winchelsea, sitting 
at his ease at home, presume to say that he is better informgd than were 
the poor fellows who have sealed their statements with their lives? He 
must have a very robust faith in the activity and philanthropy of Lord 
Raglan, if, simply from confidence in his general chi ter, he ventures 
to impugn the statements of those who write from the Spot, and who are 
suffering so cruelly from the effects of the indifference and apathy of their 
General. Was it the Times correspondent who restored the locus omissus 
in the official letter of that brave old veteran Sir De Lacy Evans, with re- 
ference to the neglected post of Inkermann? In a word, it is not we who 
are the accusers, nor our correspondent, but the army, or what is left of the 
army, in the Crimea. If Lord Winchelsea would seek for confirmatory 
evidence, he may obtain it from our gallant friends and allies, the French. 
Let him ask, if he dares, for the dispatch in which General Canrobert 
described to his own Government the desperate condition of the English 
army. Let bim ask, if he desires the truth, for the terms in which Gene- 
ral Canrobert bas spoken of our Generals and of our Staff. We are wil- 
ling to be judged by the deliberate opinion of eo competent an a: 
and we challenge Lord Winchelsea to demand the production of 
evidence. If he will rely on testimony more easily accessible, let him in- 
quire of the Rev. S. G. Osborne, or of Mr. Augustus Stafford, what is the 
condition of our sick and wounded at Constantinople? In the hospitalof 
Scutari, with its four miles of English soldiers in their agony, he will 
find the most expressive = of the discretion, forethought, and 
hilanthropy of Lord Raglan. 
‘ The Duke. of Newcastle, in his answer to Lord Wilchelsea, refrained 
from the idle attempt to deny any longer the substantial truth of the 
statements forwarded to us by the correspondents of this journal. The 
time for denial was, indeed, past, while Lord John Russell in the other 
House was painting in stronger words than even our eloquent correspond- 
ent could use, and with all the authority of a Minister was describing 
the condition of our army as “ painful, horrible, and heartrending.” One 
awful revelation after another has confirmed the dark reality of the 
statements which, in the first instance, were treated with indifference or 
contempt. The Duke of Newcastle’s present complaint is that we have 
only spoken with too much truth. He says that the London Press is the 
most active agent for the information of the Russian Czar and bis advi- 
eers at St. Petersburg. Lord Raglan, upon two occasions, has com- 
lained that valuable information has been afforded to the enemy vid 
ndon and St. Petersburg, through the public journals. To this we 
can only reply that, whatever may have been the case with other jour- 





nals, Prince Menchikoff has received very little intelligence of much ser - 
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vice to his operations through Printiag-House-square. When the appeal 
of which the Duke speaks was made to us, we offered, as he well knows, 
to suppress not only all that could possibly assist the enemy in our cor- 
respondence from the Crimea, but also all the intelligence of naval and 
military movements here which we believed, and still believe to be of 
much greater importance. The Duke did not thiok this necessary, but 
our offer and his reply remain, and can be produced, We can only be 
answerable for ourselves, and must leave our coatemporaries to do as 
much. We may, however, comfort ourselves with the reflection that the 
Duke of Newcastle does not impugn our patriotism ; he simply calls our 
discretion in question. As most of us are just now engaged in caillag 

his discretion in question, and as the army in the Crimea, the great 
mass of Englishmen, both Houses of Parliament, and even his own 

colleagues, appear to be of the same way of thinking, we may, 10 
perfect confidence, leave this point to the public judgment. Finally, 
although we are well-nigh ashamed to notice such a matter, we would 
say ove word upon the facilities which have been ted to our cor- 

Oe rage in the East. In common with any other traveller being a 
British subject, he obtained a free run in a troop-ship from Malta. 

To how many wandering members of the two Houses have the same 

facilities been extended during the last twelve months?—to how many 

hundreds of Englishmen? Lord Winchelsea and the Duke of Newcas- 

tle, moreover, appear to gradge the gentleman who is acting for us 

@ few pounds of ralt pork and biscuit from the Commissariat, and the 

Duke—he whose ship loads of food rot in the very sight of our 

hungry troops, whose winter clothing will find but the skeletons of those 

they were meant to shield, the cost of whose waste must be reck- 

oned by the million—takes credit in an assembly of Lords, whose boast 

in better days was liberal hospitality, that he has cut off the rations of 
salt pork and biscuit from the one Englishman who has supplied himself, 

his colleagues, and the country with the vital truth respecting the state 

and prospects of an army with such dispatches as we publish to-day failed 

altogether to supply. Let him comfort himself, and let Lord Winchel- 

sea and his fellow-economists take comfort—the full value of every ra- 

tion shall be repaid, and the churls who represent @ generous country 

shall not have one farthing to charge to the historian of the war. At 
the same time we would venture to remind them that the obligation is 
not all on our side. It was but the other day another correspondent of 
the Times clothed a regiment which had been sent, utterly unprovided 
for by the War Department, to rot away in the trenches before Sebasto- 
pol. We console ourselves, too, with the consideration, that, whatever 
may be Lord Winchelsea’s feelings about the few pounds of salt pork for 
which credit was given to our correspondent in the East, many a poor, 
wounded and sick man at Scutari and Balaklava will not thiok that the 
paltry boon was ill-bestowed upon any one who applied in the name of 
the Times.— Times, Jan. 27. 





THE WAR. 
Arrairs Berore Srsastorou.—The followlng record of daily events 
wae received by the steamer of the 3rd inst. 


January 10.—It is understood in camp that considerable deviations 
will be made from the original plans of attack, with the view to take 
important points of defence in the flank and in the rear. Two divi- 
sions of the French army will immediately leave their camps on the 
British left and take up a new position on the British right. The object 
is poe? to stop supplies from reachiug Sebastopol by the new road 
which the Russians have made from Inkermann. 

‘Jan, 11,—A cold, frosty day ; a large quantity of warm clothing was 
received in camp, but more is wanted. The French are assisting the 
British to build huts and stables. There is some grumbling among the 
Lage respecting the alleged injustice and partiality of the recent Bre- 


Jan. 12.—Several desertions to the Russians have been reported. 
There is nothing doing by the British, except getting up shot, shell, and 
provisions. The French and Russians exchange a few shots, and a con- 
stant fire is kept up by the riflemen. Last night was the coldest yet ex- 
perienced. During the night a body of 250 Russians attacked a point 
on the French lines, when a sharp conflict eneued, and 40 Russians were 
killed with the bayonet. The French force now numbers eight divisions 
of 68,000 men, the 9th Division is on the way to the Ortmea. 

Jan, 13.—The Russians celebrated their New-Year’s Day within the 
city with apparent gaiety. At midnight all the chapel bells were ring- 

At 1 o’clock the Russians within the lines commenced cheering. 
The French taking it as an insult opened fire upon the town. The Rus- 
sians immediately replied along their whole line of defence by the fiercest 
cannonade yet experienced ; the earthworks flashed forth uninterrupted 
flame rapid and unbroken as file firing, and showed the defences swarm- 
ing with men. Under cover of the firing a strong party of Russians 
made a sortie on the front and flank of the British lefs. In the attack 
the Russians captured the British Vidette, and also drove in the covering 
parties, but on being engaged by the regiments retired towards the town. 
—Simultaneously with the attack on the British, a strong sortie was 
made on the French, the Russians penetrating within the parapet and 
spiking three mortars. The French rallied and drove back the enemy 
inside the lines of his advance, and at daybreak the batteries were all 
quiet. 

Jan. 14.--The sanitary condition of the British army is improving. 
The establishment of a central dép6t for provisions has much relieved the 
sufferings of the army. 

Jan 15.--There has been a continued fall of snow, and it is now three 
and a half feetdeep. Preparations for a renewal of the bombardment are 
progressing rapidly on the part of the British. Fifty new siege guns, 
thirteen of the largest mortars, and thirteen thousand shot and shell have 
been brought to the camp. A Polish deserter from the Russians has 
og important information respecting the range of their batteries. 

he guns of the enemy have been nearly silent all day. A movement 
has been observed among the Russians, and it is reported that General 
Liprandi has received strong reinforcements. 

Jan.16.—The Russians appeared in considerable force near Balaklava, 
which it was thought they had abandoned—There was a heavy fall of 
snow to-day, and it is now two feet deep ona level. (How happens it 
that the depth was three and a half feet yesterday, and is reduced by the 
heavy fall? Ed. 4/b.)—The French are very active in bringing up Bri- 
tish powder.—There has been no firing today. The French batteries 
quite silent. The Russians scarcely firing a shot, but active rifle prac- 
_ continued on both sides—The steamer Simla arrived with 400 

orses. 


What follows is from other sources ; and we borrow the items as tele- 
grapheéfrom Halifax. 


A despatch from Gen. Canrobert of the 0th, says the Eeglish have ceded 


to us a portion of their lines, namely, the works commanding and des- 
tined to batter in the breach of the Malakoff Tower, on which a serious 


. attack will most probably soon be made.—Jun. 19. A despatch in the 


Paris Patrie announces that fire was almost suspended on both sides. 
All were seeking shelter from the snow. The moral and physical condi- 


tion of the besiegers was good, but the horses were suffering from cold. 
i Jan. 20.—A despatch from Prince Menschikoff states that during last 
:o: J. Might a successful sortie was made against the French centre. Several 
», . Were made prisoners of and many killed.—Jan. 22. The following report 
. ‘has come, via Bucharest: Weather very fine, but the British are still 
' sickly, however. Abundant supplies of all kinds have arrived—shot, 
shell and clothing, but no houses. There is no progress to report in the 
39th, and 14th Regiments are disembarking. The tow t 
French have undertaken to hold the whole British works (?).—The gal- | ‘© be wanting in the present Government. 
vanic ap tus for exploding twenty toas of powder against the sunken 
ships at Sebastopol has arrived at Balaklava, and also the expected 
— 3 Lewy, It is sapeanee, Se one he damage the founda- 
ons 0 i . 
atts Coustentane 88 os Porhaps the Beier new, tee fied the country and possibly have saved the Government. 


‘siege. The Brit 


twenty tons are to be quietly sunk. 


Ze vege Prince , reoeapney via Se psp Dror preare— The new 
ussian defences at Odessa are completed, comp of twenty-seven bat- 

es. and : his unsuccessful advocate and noble friend [a laugh]. 1 
teries, mounting one hundred and ten guns. The fortifications of the member for the city of London was soaks on Friday night, not very § 
triumphantly, to vindicate the Whigs from the charge of being an exclu-| pension bridge over the Mississippi river at that place, by a processi02 
sive party ; and the solitary instance upon which he based that allega- . ta (i) 
tion was the magnanimity of the Whigs for having consented to that par-| Consul in Egypt, has addressed a letter to Dr. Gibbes, of Columbia, 5.\" 
tition of power which the noble lord himself now emphatically recanted | covering a proposal of an Italian named Lattis, who is eogaged in 3g 
and disclaimed. In short, the words of the noble lord amounted to this| cultural pursuits in Egypt, to reveal to the people of the United Stat? 
—that when the Whigs could not get all the power, they had reluctantly 


Kaffa, Anapa, Kertsh and Sujak Pale are being strengthened. 


Tae Frenca IN tue Russtan Trencues.—The other night, in a de- 
luge of rain, and in complete darkness, some twenty of those intrepid 
volunteers known in the army as enfans perdus—because they risk their 
lives in the most daring enterprises—passed out of our trenches. Two 
led the way, one bebind the other at the distance of five paces. The rest | consented to accept a part [hear, hear]. 
of the band followed, commanded by an officer called Benner, formerly 
of the 7th regiment of the line. They all crept along on their bellies in 
dead silence. Their chief, an old Zouave, had taught them how. As | It was because they and the great body of liberal politicians acted from 
each man lies down he glides along his rifie to the full atretch of his arm ; 
he then glides on himself; and thus gets on without noise or embarrass- 
ment, always ready to bound to his feet should an enemy surprise him. The 
first in advance acted as a guide; he felt the way ; the second communi- 


and ears on the alert. The path they took made a circuit. They had to 
leave on the rightan earthwork occupied by Russians. To fall upon it, 
carry it, or kill its occupants, would not have been a difficult task, but 
it would have given the alarm. It was necessary to double it and glide 
between it and the ditch, inspect the enemy’s works, and return without 
letting them be aware of thé danger they had incurred. Before entering 
the narrow strip which separates the fossé from the Russian post, the offi- 
cer left more than half his men on station. Should his party be disco- 
vered, they were to fall upon the post. He himself, with five or six de- 
termined men, enters the dangerous path, and proceeds alongside the 
fossé ; with bis hand he tries the strength of the defences ; they are bound 
firmly together, and are fixed fast in the ground. The fossé is six feet 
deep and full of rain water. It seems possible to scale the fossé ; to tear 
up the defences would require time; it would be better to burn them ; 
the chevaux de frise are connected together by chains. If the one burns 
the ofher will remain ; it is more advisable to carry them off some twenty 
yards—once there, they are ours. The night ispitch dark. A fewsteps 
a head a man appears. Astonished, he glides towards bim. It is one of 
his own men. If they all get up they are lost; a trench stops him; he 
hears the sound of the spade and pickaxe in the rock ; he heara the work- 
men converse, the sonal splash with their feet in the water, the men 
cough. What does this mean? The sound is hollow; it isa mine. It 
commences here, and leads there. But the raincontinues to pour down. 
It is bitter cold, and the flash of a gun may lead to their discovery. The 
officer gives the signal to retreat. They return the way they came, 
Their track on the moist earth guides them. They pass again the Rus- 
sian outwork. The Russians little suspect a mortal foe is so near to 
them. The men speak low together ; they might take them all prisoners, 
but it would be imprudent. There are other parts of the defences to be 
examined. The success of the enterprise is more valuable than the death 
of ten Russian soldiers. Finally, all having been explored, they rejoin 
the remainder of the band who are waiting for them lying down in the 
mud. “Anything new, boys?” says the officer. ‘“ Nothing.” “ Then 
let us returo.’’ And these twenty brave fellows, wet to the skin, pass 
our sentries who were becoming anxious about them, in the same silence 
as before. It is said that in the night between the 28th and 29th of De- 
cember the same men destroyed some works which annoyed our troops, 
took a prisoner, despite of themselves, and carried off some sacks of pow- 
der. One of them received a ball in the foot.— Letter from the French 
Camp. -- 


REINFORCEMENTS AND HomE PREPARATIONS.—TROOPS UNDER ORDERS FOR 
THE Crimea.—The following cavalry regiments wiil proceed to the Cri- 
mea early in the spring, when it is expected that each will be augment- 
ed to 800 sabres, exclusive of trumpeters and farriers, viz., lst, 2nd, 6th, 
and 7th Dragoon Guards, 3rd Light Dragoons, 7th Hussars, and 16th 
Lancers. The following are the mmeiey renmesie under orders for the 
Crimea—viz., 2nd battalion lst Foot ( oyal Scots,) from Corfu; 3rd 
Buffs, from the Pireus; 13th Light Infantry, from Gibraltar; 31st and 
48th Foot, from Corfu ; 54th Foot, from Gibraltar ; 71st Highland Light 
Infantry, from Corfu ; 71st, 2nd battalion, from Winchester ; 82nd Foot, 
from Edinburgh ; 91st, from Malta ; 92nd, from Gibraltar; and the 3rd 
battalion of the 1st Royals, 60th Rifles, and Rifle Brigade, which are now 
being raised. Those regiments which are stationed in Malta, Gibraltar, 
and the Ionian Islands will proceed to the seat of war as soon as they 
are relieved by the regiments of Militia which have volunteered for 
foreign service. 

The following regiments in India are placed under orders for Europe, 
on special service, by which is meant the Crimea. There are four in- 
fantry regimeats—viz., the 22nd Foot, the 25th King’s Own Borderers, 
the 96th and 98th Foot. The 10th Royal Hussars have marched from 
Kirkee and Poonah to Bombay, there to receive final orders. The above 
mentioned regiments will proceed by steam-vessels early in March to 
Suez, and thence overland to Alexandria, where steam transports wil!fbe in 
waiting to convey them to their destination. It is expected that the 14th 
Light Dragoons and the 80th and 83rd Regiments of Foot will follow. 
To meet the deficiency in the strength of the armies of the three pre- 
sidencies, occasioned by the withdrawal of so many European troops, 
the Government of India is raising a large force of irregular cavalry in 
the northern provinces as a protection to the frontier. 

It is arranged that 15 regiments of militia—selected from those most 
numerous and longest embodie@—shall be permitted to volunteer imme- 
diately for garrison duty at ta, Gibraltar, and Corfu. These regi- 
ments will release an equal number of the line, either for immediate 
transmission to the seat of war, or else for the formation of a corps of re- 
serve at Malta, for the lodging and training of which accomodation is 
actively preparing, to the extent of 10,000 men. The regiments pro- 
ceeding to the Crimea will be made up from their depdts at home to the 
full force of 1,00° men each. The militia regiments will send out six 
companies each—600 men—leaving at home a depot for recruiting and 
keeping up the available force. It is almost unnecessary to say that no 
militia officers or soldiers will be required to go to our Mediterranean 
colonies—even for garrison duty only—-unless with their own free will, 
and that every care and comfort will be provided for their residence in 
those most agreeable and lively quarters. Everything is arranged, and 
it is possible that many of them might have already embarked, had not 
our transports been engaged for the more urgent necessities of the war. 





TRANSPORT OF CANNON OVER Mupv.—The authoritiesat Woolwich have 
have now under trial a vehicle constructed to meet the great difficulty 
at Balaklava—the transport of ¢annon over mud. The cannon is slung 
under a pole resting between two high wheels, which as they revolve lay 
down a block or paddle, surmounted by an iron rail, and dove-tailing at 
its extremity with a succeeding block, continuing the line. Thus the 
carriage lays down its own railway as it progresses, while the sleeper 
from which it recedes acts as a lever, and lifts up the wheels from the bed 
of mud. It is found that the carriage will transport the heaviest guns in 
this way through a perfect slough. There are doubts, however, whether 
it will answer so well on rocky ground, as during the frost the resistance 
of the hardened earth drew out some of the bolts from the wheels ; but it 
is thought that some modification of the paddles will overcome this impe- 
diment. (These gun carriages will probably be complete, about the time 
when the May sun has hardened the Balaklava mud). 
AvyotuEer Noursance Removep.—The old-fashioned cross-belts, which 
were worn by the household troops in the Crimea, having been found to 


the regiments of the line. 


—_—_~—_— 


the honourable gentleman in part of his argument. 





cated with the officer surrounded by his band. Every man had his eyes 


be extremely cumbersome—contracting the chest and retarding the move- 
ment of the Guardsman—the commanding officers of the brigade of 
Guards have dispensed with the side or bayonet belt, and the men have 


only @ shoulder-belt for the pouch, and are accoutred in every respect as Athens. Redress was readily promised by the authorities ——Mr. Ma- 
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body, but to a small hereditary combination of great families, with a 
pretended monopoly of liberal principles, but with a real monopoly of 
the emoluments of office [cheers]. Now, it was bis belief that on which- 
ever side of the house the future Government might be formed—should 
they have the misfortune to lose the services of the present Ministers [a 
laugb] it would be as fully-alive to the necessity of popular measares, of 
steady progress, and of sympathy with the free and enlightened people 
the would desire to govern, as any of those great men who were dema- 
gogues in opposition and oligarchs in office [cheers]. He believed that 
at the present moment it was a matter of perfect indifference to the peo- 
ple from what section of public men the Government was taken, pro- 
vided onl that it manfully and vigorously prosecuted the war, and car- 
ried into practical execution the spirit which animated the hamb!est 
tradesman or the poorest artizan who had sent his scanty earnings to the 
relief of our suffering army [hear]. It has been said that all our previ- 
ous wars had commenced with blunders. In another place be should be 
disposed to deny that fact; but supposing it to be true, he would ask 
how were these blunders converted into triumphs? The house would 
remember that in the last century a Duke of Newcastle presided over 
the conduct of a war, and was supported by a powerful league of Whig 
politicians. The commencement of that war was a succession of blun- 
ders and disasters. What was the fate of the Administration? In vain 
some drops of healthful blood were infused into its feeble and decrepit 
constitution. At last the people became aroused and irresistible ; they 
applied a remedy, and that remedy was now before themselves—they 
dismissed their Ministers, and they saved their army [cheers].— Debate 
in the House of Commons, Jan. 29. 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


It is said that the American missionaries in Persia are persecuted 

through the intrigues of the Russian Eavoy at Teberan. Nothing more 

probable. It isa pity that Americans generally cannot “ realise” the 

contempt with which Russians speak of them, when their backs are turn- 

ed.—The Glasgow contribution to the patriotic ffnd amounts to £43,- 

000.——Epes Sargent has been writing a tragedy for the late Miss Julia 

Dean, now Mrs, Hayne, which is to be brought out in Boston, The sub- 

ject is “ Norma,” and a most excellent one it is, and one to which Mr. 

Sargent will do full justice An Association bas been formed at Man- 

chester for the prevention of steam-boiler explosions. We notice the name 

of Mr. W. Fairbairn, C. E., as connected with it. The owners of one 

thousand boilers have promised to become members.——The often-named 

“Mrs. Grundy” is meationed in Speed the Plough, written by the late Mr. 
Tbomas Morton, and produced at Covent Gardeu in 1800. * Mrs. Grun- 

dy” is not one of the dramatis persons, but is the unseen terror of Dame 

Ashfield, who on every occasion exclaims, ‘What will Mra. Grandy say ?”” 
— —Count de Montmirail, an Aaditué of the French Bourse, has been sen- 
tenced by the Court of Correctional Police to six months’ imprisonment 
and 500f. fine, for circulating false news and calumnies against the Em- 
peror.— When may man be said to have a fishy origin !—When his 
father wasa good soul, and his mother a little common place.——A 
Frenchman has invented an ingenious mode of placing detonating caps 
on the nipple of a rifle, or a musket. The apparatus consists of a tube 
containing twenty-two caps, placed parallel with and close beside the 
barrel. The mechanical action is simple enough. What a boon for freez- 
ing fingers in the Crimea!——Cochin China fowls have experienced, in 
the North of England, the worthlessness of fashion. The plain useful 

Dorking has been taken back to the affections of the million ; and the 
imperial bird is now “ going”’ at less shillings than he once found pounds. 
——lIt is said it is intended to despatch a portion of the London Fire 
Brigade to Constantinople, with the necéssary apparatus, to protect the 
hospital at Scutari from fire-——A Mr.. Ovide Paradis, aged 19 years, @ 
native of River du Loup, district of Three Rivers, has since June last, 
constructed with his own bands a Church organ, which is desoribed by a 
professional gentleman of the place, as an exceedingly fine and sweet 
toned insrument. The maker never bad learned the business.-—-M. de 
Lamartine is about to publish memoirs of bis life. A Paris publisher 
offered him 60,000 francs if he would complete the work in two volumes, 
but he declined ; he requires six volumes to do justice to the theme! 
——Photography may be to Art what printing was to literature. 
{t will widen, but perbaps not deepen, our love of natare.——— 
A onrious instance of the universal popularity of the loan is given in 
a French paper. At Tarbes, in the south of France, out of 100,000 francs 
received as deposits, two-thirds of the payments were made in old Frenet 
aod Spanish coins, which had long jm ared from circulation, and 
must have been hoarded for many years. This coroborates what we said 
last week about the hoardings being now brought out.——A Mr, Philips, an 
American citizen, was arrested at Bale the other day, in consequence of 
his unfortunate resemblance to Mazzinii—He has demanded an indem- 
nity of 25,000f. or 5000f. a day for his captivity —— Lord de Redcliffe is 
said to have formed a plan for uniting Wallachia and Moldavia, and 
placing the province under a Prince whose dignity shall be hereditary. 
All very well in its way ; but the fortune of war must settle that point, as 
well as many others._—A testimonial to Wilson the Scotch vocalist, is men- 
tioned by the Scottish papers. It is proposed to erect a portrait statue to 
his honour in one of the conspicuous niches of the Scott monument.—— 
A Dutch steamer, sailing under the Dutch flag, and with a Dutch crew, 
has been hired by the English Government to take out troops, or pro- 
visions for the troops, to the Crimea.——The Dundee parochial authori- 
ties have advertised for the heirs of a beggar who was buried by the 
parish, John M’Cay, a travelling mendicant, on whose person were 
found bank deposit-receipts for 700/—The greatest war-ship ever built, 
the screw three-decker Mar/borough, now completing at Portsmouth, is 
to have her name changed to “La France.”——Kiss intends to send 
the model of his new group “St. George and the Dragon,’”’ a pendant 
to his “ Amazon,” to the Paris Exhibition. It will be conveyed upon a 
waggon constracted for the purpose, and entire, if the railroad tunnels 
are all of sufficient height. An English Protestant church at Alex- 
andria was opened for divine service on Christmas Day.—_—A matrimo- 
nial alliance is, it is said, arranged to take place between the Earl of Ports- 
mouth and the Lady Evelyn Herbert, sister of the Earl of Carnarvon.—— 
The Prussian First Chamber has passed a bill for admitting English ves- 
sels to the Prussian coasting trade.——The Duke of Newcastle is often 
spoken of as a young man. His eldest son, the Earl of Lincoln, attained 
his majority very recently.——The Athenian Court has become gracious 
towards the barbarous Gauls: Admira) Barbier de Tinan and the chief 
officers of the French corps of occupation have been invited to dine with 
the King and Queen. But the Greek canaille are not quite so civil: fif- 
teen ruffians have maltreated three French soldiers close to the gates of 





son, the American Ministerin Paris, whose dangerous illness was recently 
reported, is now in a fair way of recovery.——The ministerial Gazette 


Bouiwer Lyrroyn on Wuiecism. * * * * The hon. gentleman who | of Stockholm positively contradicts the report of the approaching mobi- 
spoke last took his right hon. friend the member for Midhurst to task for - 
having based the charge against the Government upon their having] G/obe) that Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M.G., now lord high commis 
founded their existence on the principle of coalition. He agreed with | sioner of the Ionian Islands, will succeed Sir George Anderson, K.C.B., 
He owned that] in the government of Ceylon.— No enlistments for the British foreiga 
many of our most powerful and popular Administrations had been coali- | legion are permitted in 
tions. The Administrations of Mr. Pitt were coalitions, and the last was| wood has sold his painting of the “The Last Judgment,” to the new 
very remarkable, for Pitt first ejected Mr. Addington’s Administration, | Roman Catholic Cathedral in Philadelphia, for $12,000, reserving to 
then {coalesced with six of its members, and, not, content with that, he | himself the privilege of engraving it ; 4,000 subscribers to which have 
annexed the Prime Minister himself, and made him President of the Coun-| been received, at $10 each. 
cil [laughter]. But he hoped the house would agree with him in this— | the latest “ new light.” It is manufactured in Ohio.——The steam 
that one essential element of a coalition was that its members should | “ skwirter,” as the Philadelphia boyscall the newly invented fire engine 
coalesce [hear, hear]. Now that was precisely the element which seemed | was tried in that city on Monday, with success. Steam was raised 10 
t had been a union of party | five minutes after the fire of tarred wood was kindled, and water w23 
interests, but it had not been a coalition of party sentiments and deeds ; 
(hear, hear, hear.]. He believed there was a rumour that the noble lord | unintermitting power is its chief advantage.—-A French aeronaut, nam 
the member for Tiverton, who was now in a state of transition, was like-| Buislay, made an ascent at Barcelona, lately, which very nearly clos c 
ly to receive an appointment which some months ago would have satis-| his ballooning career. When the balloon went up, the wind carried | 
He almost} out to sea. The captain of a steamer at anchor in the roadstead at onc? 
feared that it would now be too late ; and among the greatest dangers| got under way and stood towards the spot. He then sent a boat to the 
to which the noble lord would be exposed was the eps tryernsy f of | assistance of Mr. Buislay, who, but for this timely aid, would in a few 
e noble lord 


lisation of the Swedish army.——We have reason to believe (says the 


amburg.—lIt is reported that Mr. R. Lock- 


Hickory Nut Oil is now advertised 38 





thrown from 175 to 200 feet, for a space of about fifteen minutes. The 


minutes bave been drowned.—On the 30th alt. the citizens of St. Ar 
thony and Minneapolis (Minnesota) celebrated the opening of a wire sue 


firing cannon, and public dinner——Mr. DeLeon, of South Carolina, US. 


a discovery he has made by which two crops of rice can be growa in 4 
singie season and with a great saving in the expense of irrigation. 


Would the independent hiberal members forgive bim if he ventured | method is very simple, and he thinks it may apply with equal advantage 
to hint what might possibly have been the cause of Whig exclusiveness?| to other grains beside rice——The ship Glance, from Glasgow, has 


board, as part of her cargo, twenty-nine tons of turnips, in bulk, 0°” 


the memory of former contests, now ended for ever——because they sup- | signed to a party in this city-———Mayur Wood has determined to ~ 
that, while the rest of Eagland was advancing, there was one | back to their own country thirteen Belgians who arrived at this 

large section of their countrymen who, having no possible interest in ex-| from Antwerp some two months ago, and who have during that ioaf 

isting abuses, were nevertheless for standing still—because they swore | been detained in the Tombs.——Prize-fighters, gamblers, rowdies, 10 





fealty, not to the creed and acknowledged leaders of a vast popular! ers, and other disreputable persons are loud in their complaints agains 
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w Mayor of this city. Conld be wish fora higher compliment? 
“= the one of Theodore Grey, known generally as the “ vitriol man,” 
the bail were discharged, the District Attorney being satisfied, after close 
inquiry, that the prisoner was insane.——The late snow storms were 
terrific on the Prairies of Illinois. This is cited as an argument against 
a railroad to the Pacific——A judgment has decreed that Sunday news- 

pers cannot recover advertising debts against them, on the ground 
Phat their publication is illegal. We presume the result will be advanta- 
geous to our neighbours, as they can now better insist on cash payments. 
©—An hotel is to be built at Hamilton, Bermuda. The detachments 
of the 56th Regiment are ordered home,—The Mayor is calling atten- 
tion to the law regarding defective flues, which are the cause of most of 
oar fires here ——A prohibitory liquor law has just passed both branches 
of the Illinois Legistatare.——The government at Washington has re 
mitted the order made by Judge Ingersoll, to condemn to the United 
States the British steamship 4/ps, for smuggling. 














BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
0. 539 BROADWAY.—Every Night Next Week, BY UNANIMOUS 
Request, the beauwtul Burlesque on the Opera of 


Lucrezia Borgia. 
Introducing all the gems, 


qracresia Borgia, ... 1. ccccccccccccccseccvesverescces ccccsevessees see a A. Bicone: 
i itched a> adhs » shinkh 004d 6nd sed 00Gn6 0:66 > e006 000 deo o.cneade an \. . 
oo BIPROBED 0. 000 000 sec cccccece 000 000 cree cscccccccse obs ob6e, eae aae W. Percival. 


SRG Lo ECVE dip POGU 00d ose Cedrcdcdhéve cosccetdevcese coeiser ducte R. Bishop Buckley. 

Lords, Courtior®, £6. 0.4. +00: 2000.00 cer cee 200 coe 0s sere cesses oes .+..-Company. 
Preceding the Ope a, Negro Minstrelsy. Concert at 7% o'clock. Tickets 25 cents. 
N. B.—Saturday eveni.g, Fev. 17, Benefit of G. W. Reeves, door-keeper. 


) Biera.—In this City, on Taesday, Feb. 14, Clinton-place, Mrs. Robert Leech, 
of a son. 
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Change in the “ Albion ” Establishment. 

The editor and proprietor of this journal begs to inform subscribers that he 
has this day associated with him Mr. S. J. Anern, whose attention will be ex- 
olusively directed to the business affairs of the office, which will hereafter be 
conducted under the name of Wa. Youna & Co. As the most satisfactory in- 
troduction of this gentleman, the subjoined paragraph is copied from the co- 
lumns of the N. Y. Daily Times of Tuesday last. 

Mr. Youn@ has just taken a business partner in the Albion, in order to re- 
lieve himself of the details of the publication office and to give his attention 
more exclusively to his editorial duties. To this end he has taken from our 
own office Mr. 8. J. Angxn, late and for three years past Principal Clerk to 
the Dar/y Times, whose faithful services we much regret to lose, but whose 


transfer to the A/bion, we have no doubt, will result as well to promote the in- 
terest and increase the value of the establishment, as to his own advancement. 


New York, Feb. 12, 1855. 
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Resignation of the British Ministry. 

The arrival of the Liverpool mail steamer of the 3rd inst. puts us in 
possession of a few interesting facts, the foremost of which is that Lord 
Aberdeen and the entire Cabinet have been unceremoniously bundled 
out of office by a vote of the House of Commons. Mr. Reebuck’s motion 
for a Committee of Enquiry and the simultaneous defection offLord John 
Ruesell—both of which were glanced at in our last week’s summary— 
have sufficed to bring matters to a crisis. The debate on the former hav- 
ing been adjourned from Friday the 26th to Monday the 29th ult., was 
resumed on that evening, and elicited not a few pungent remarks. It 
ended however in a division overwhelmingly adverse to the government, 
the numbers being 305 in favour of Mr. Roebuck’s motion, and 148 against 
it—imajority 157! There was but one response to such a blow. , On.the 
following day, Lord Aberdeen formally resigned for himself an@-his col- 
leagues ; and at the date of the steamer’s departure, they did but hold their 
seals ad interim. Their successors have yet to be named ; and in framing 
an opinion as to the probable issue, two circumstances stand prominently 
forward. The one is that the Earl of Derby was immediately entrusted 
by the Queen with the task of forming an administration, and almost im- 
mediately declined it; the other that Lord Palmerston declared in 
the Houee of Commons, on the night alluded to, that as parties are at 
present constituted, it would be impossible to get a Cabinet toge- 
ther, except on the principle of coalition. This emphatic declara- 
tion lends probability to the rumour that there will be but another 
shaffle of cards; that Lord Palmerston will indeed take the lead, 
but that his coadjutors will consist of a half score of the invariables, who 
have been in and out of office, any time during these past twenty years. 
The extraordinary apathy with which the British nation suffers a knot 
of men to cajole it into the belief, that they and they alone are capa- 
ble of administering public affairs, must strike calm lookers-on with 
more and more eurprise, as its fatal consequences become apparent. The 
pack falls to pieces—the remedy is another shuffle. There is not the re- 
motest possibility of such a plan being adopted; but we have not the 
slightest doubt that a batch of men might be selected from the great 
public companies and the liberal professions of Great Britain, who in the 
chief essentials for office—in masterly-mindedness and in resolute wills— 
would far surpass our “ coalition of all the talents.” They might not per- 
haps deliver such smart speeches in Parliament, and might occasionally 
commit a breath of etiquette ; but for all useful purposes, we repe at that 

there are hundreds of men in subordinate stations, who might well dis- 
place the accustomed occupants of the highest. 

But we pray the reader’s pardon for dragging him off on a wild-goose 
chase to Utopia, whan we have to do with the past and the probable, to 
say nothing of long debates in the Legislature, suggestive leading arti- 
cles, and a most precise register of the drivings to-and-fro of the rival 
Candidates for office, or the contemplated partners who are willing to ga- 
crifiee their personal and political antipathies on the altar of their coun- 
try’sservice. Not that we have the space or the wish to give all or any 
of these matters in extenso ; the utmost we can undertake is to chronicle 
the leading items, and give our country readers, who may not have Lon- 
don papers within reach, a glance at passing events, And, considering 
that every thing is still unsettled, excepting the defeat of the Ministry, 
is is not of much consequence whereon you first alight. Take matters 
then according to date; and let us commence with the Monday’s. de- 
bate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion. In looking it over, we are struck with 
the looseness given to men’s tongues by the prospect of an impending 
doom : and although one was accustomed to meet with not unfrequent 
recriminations between members of the late Government, an attack on 
one department of it by an office-bearer of another is something of a 
novelty. Yet did Mr. Bernal Osborne, Secretary of the Admiralty, 
speak with an undisguised reprobation of the conduct of the war, 
such has not been exceeded even in the columns of the Times. 
Pluming himself upon the eatisfactory manner in which the naval 
portion of the service bad been carried on—whereat the House laugh- 
ed derisively—he “pitched into” the “ Horse Guards” and the War 
Office with a favage energy quite unaccountable. He denounced the 
follies and fatalities of our Staff and other military appointments, 
more emphatically than Joseph Hume himself was wont to do in 
rw ae days. We cannot quote many of his words; 

ene ¥ a Dial ea: our (military) system is rotten from top 

ae y strong language that! A fine independent 
understrapper is Mr. Bernal Osborne! Would he bave said so much, if 
the result of the division had not been a foregone conclusion? His in- 





discreet acknowledgment will probably be remembered against him when 
@ redistribution of offices takes place. 

Bulwer Lytton, who bas been long silent as a novelist and who is said 
to be covetous of the fame of the Admirable Crichton, came ont in strong 
relief against the columns of well-rounded and well-punctuated common- 
place, that make up the bulk of a debate. His exposure of pure Whig- 
gism was extremely well put; nor can anything more true be said of the 
Russells, Greys, and Elliots, than that they are “ Demagogues in op- 
position and Oligarchs in office.” As the question, “how the Queen’s 
government is to be carried on,” is not at all elucidated by any of the 
debates spread before us, we feel at liberty to consult the entertainment 
of the reader, and shall therefore endeavour to squeeze in to this day’s .4/- 
bion at least the peroration of the author of‘ Pelham.””—Lord John Russell 
floundered in the endeavour to set himself right with the country, as to 
his ill-timed and paltry retirement; Mr. Gladstone laboured hard to 
cover up the ugly sores ef Crimean mismanagement ; and Lord Palmer- 
ston was very urgent with the House to give its entire confidence to the 
successor of Lord Aberdeen, whoever he might be, if the division should 
go against him. Probably the House smiled, and unavoidably applied 
the words, “thou art the man!’’ to the fore-reaching Viscount himeelf. 

The sun of Aberdeen went gloomily down, that Monday night. On 
Tuesday the noble Earl tendered, at Windsor, the general resignation ; 
whereupon, as we have already stated, the Earl of Derby was “ sent for.” 
On Wednesday, he was closetted with the Queen ; and bis subsequent 
steps emerge from the region of gossip and have palpable interest. He 
went straight to Lord Palmerston’s. Even “ our own correspondent” is 
at fault as to what passed between the guondam antagonists. We only 
know that, as already mentioned, Lord Derby failed to falfil his mission, 
and that on the Thursday evening he stated to the House of Lords that 
he was for the time relieved from it. Then came Friday, and with it, 
from his charming retirement at Bowood, the courtly, lettered, able, 
experienced, and most respectable of all the Whigs, the veteran Marquis 
of Lansdowne. Twice has he refused the Premiership ; and having been 
born, A. D. 1780, it cannot surely be desirable that he should now take 
upon himself the responsibilities and fatigues of that appointment, for 
the mere sake of patching up a difficulty that ought to be boldly faced. 
To speak plainly—and it is our wont to do so, as you are well aware— 
there prevails a belief that Lord Palmerston, whom the nation is loudly 
calling to the helm of affairs, does not stand well at Court, or in other 
words, that be is personally obnoxiousto Prince Albert. This may be so; 
and an attempt to make Lord Lansdowne nominally Prime Minister, whilst 
the Viscount really held the reins of State, would be construed into proof 
that the rumour is just. It should, however, be observed, that the first- 
named of these two noblemen has been long known to enjoy in a high de- 
gree the intimate regard of the Queen. With the exception of the late 
Duke of Wellington, there is probably no statesman with whom Royalty 
has held so much confidential communication; barring his devotion to 
his own set of public men, none have been more deserving of the honour. 
It may be asked why Lord Palmerston, with all his wit and popular 
manners, should not be a Palace favourite. We can but guess at the 
cause. We doubt whether his Lordship has much respect for continen- 
tal dynasties, however strongly and loyally attached to our own order of 
things. By no means a political Liberal at heart, and as ready perhaps 
as any member of the Upper House to stick to the Peerage and to fall 
into oligarchical views, he cares little for Romanoffs, Hapsburgs, Co- 
burgs, or Bourbons, would as soon negotiate with a Roman Trium- 
vir as with an Aulic Counsellor, and sets as much value on a new Pre- 
sident emerging from “ Barricades” ashe would on a descendant of 
St. Louis. There are reasons too motorious to need mention, why the 
Queen’s husband may entertain ideas somewhat dissimilar. We can only 
say that when the public voice conflicts with personal antipathies or pre- 
dilections, at a critical time, it is easy to decide between them. It is ab- 
surd for Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston to tell 
us that a “strong” government is imperatively needed, if no one has 
sufficient moral courage to face the difficulty at which we have hinted. 

Running through the occurrences that have marked the break-up of 
the late Administration, and mixed-up with the debates thereupon in both 
Houses, is a bitter dispute between the Duke of Newcastle and Lord John 
Russell, arising from the latter’s withdrawal from the Joint-Stock Cabi- 
net, and concerning his efforts made from time to time to turn the former out 
of the War Ministry. This was partially alluded-to last week ; nor can 
we now dwell upon the subject. It should not however be omitted, that 
the disclosures made by the Duke in the House of Lords on the subject, 
and the pungent comments of the Times upon them, have greatly in- 
censed the public mind against his antagonist. With an absurd veering- 
round also on the part of our devoted lovers of fair play, who rate it 
above all earthly considerations, the unfortunate sponsor for so many of 
our losses before Sebastopol has euddenly found his burden of odium 
greatly diminished, because Lord John is thought to have assailed him un- 
fairly. Nay--hear it, Canadians!—though they still think him incom- 
petent for carrying on the war, they believe he will answer for a Colonial 
Minister. We ehall probably return hereafter to this quarrel. If the 
parties to it were other than they are, we should expect it to lead them 
to Wimbledon Common and an exchange of shots. 





Home and Foreign Affairs——The War. 

This ministerial change has of course engrossed public attention, and 
that of Parliament, but we note that Sir De Lacy Evans received the 
thanks of the House of Commons on the 2nd ult., for his gallant conduct 
in the Crimea ; that time has been found for two readings of a bill re- 
quired for giving the finishing touch of efficacy to the Reciprocity Act, 
and for its passage through Committee ; and that Mr. H. Berkeley has 
moved for an enquiry into the conduct of the Earl of Lucan in respect 
to the famous cavalry charge at Balaklava. 

For no more home news can we find room ; nor is there much to add re- 
garding the siege of Sebastopol, beyond what is given in another place. 
That the Russians make unceasing sorties, but always on a limited scale, 
whilst the works of the assailants are becoming more and more formida- 
ble, may be taken, we think, for proof that Menschikoff’s means of mis- 
chief are by no means proportioned to his alarms. On the whole, the 
accounts by this opportunity are rather more favourable than those 
which preceded them. Omer Pacha’s resignation was reported at one 
period of the week at which we glance, but we are glad to find the ru- 
mour subsequently contradicted. We are becoming impatient to hear of 
his bringing his own chocen troops to Eupatoria, although the cunning 
Russian still threatens the Principalities, by way of holding him in check, 
The Baltic fleet is ordered to assemble in the Downs, early in next month. 
Rumour withdraws Sir C. Napier from the command, and gives it to 
Rear Admiral Martin. 

Negotiations ?--bah! We have sneered long and contemptuously at the 
diplomatic busybodies of Vienna, who have been weaving their webs for 
months past, and palming off upon us chronic approximation to a peace. 


Foreign Minister, that such a privilege could not possibly be granted, 
the isolation of Prussia may be said to continue—with the important dif- 
ference, that she has regained a portion of her lost ascemdancy, and is 
quietly setting her immense military establishment on a war footing. To 
what use, ifany, Francis Joseph may eventually put his forces, may be 
doubted ; on which side Frederick will be ranged, no one questions. There 
is, nevertheless, one consolation for us. It has happened for a long 
time, that as regards diplomacy and negotiations each succeeding stea- 
mer brings contradictory tales. It may prove sonow. We only trust 
that if Lord Palmerston is really to direct our national affairs, he will 
make short work with Messieurs les Ambassadeurs. 
The London “Times” and the War. 

In another column will be found a clever reply by the Times to an at- 
tack made upon it, in the House of Lords, by Lord Winchelsea, in con- 
nection with the treatment which Lord Raglan has experienced at the 
hand of the journalist. The article, we say, is clever, and we give it 
place accordingly, though without any disposition to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of either the attacking or the defending party. The one is in- 
discreet in provoking a conflict ; the other is always master of the situa- 
tion. We allude to the subject mainly to point out another proof of the 
arrogant and reckless editorial conduct of the Times, which has induced 
us more than once to assert that the only danger to which English liber- 
ties are exposed lies in the colossal power that it wields. Let the reader 
then carefully run his eye over the paragraph in the article quoted, that 
refers to the publication of news from the Crimea. It will be seen that 
some communication actually did take place between the War Office and 
the Printing House Square Office, in respect to suppressing “all that 
could possibly assist the enemy in our correspondence from the Crimea.” 
But it appears also that no bargain was struck. The Duke of Newcastle 
would not come to terms—by which phrase we do not, of course, mean 
pecuniary terms—and so the questionable information continued to go 
forth to the world at large, and was undoubtedly most acceptable to Nes- 
selrode and most useful to Menschikoff. On its own showing, therefore, 
does not the Times stand convicted of hazarding the national interests, 
because its own private ends were not served? And yet it is eternally 
boasting of its entire devotion to the public! During a certain period, 
the Times malignantly persevered in affixing upon Lord Raglan person- 
ally the odium that attached to a system ; and if we cannot be too grate- 
ful for the good that it has done, in laying bare long-existing evils, 
we cannot look with the same admiration upon the mixed and often petty 
motives by which it has been influenced. If the Duke of Newcastle did 
not “impugn its patriotism,” he might have stated that there is mnch 
alloy mingled with it. Finally, let any one notice the first paragraph 
in this week’s “‘correspondence”’ from before Sebastopol, with its hint of 
an intended change of operations, and then judge how far the London 
Press is cautious in disseminating its news. 





Cuba. 

Advices from the Havannah brought down to the 10th inst. are full of 
uneasiness and alarm. General Concha having, as is alleged, discovered 
the existence of a formidable plot against himself and the Spanish autho- 
rities, during the two or three preceding days, put under arrest a large 
number of influential cit'zens. Telegraphic despatches prove so often 
to be erroneous, that we forbear to number or name them, not choosing, 
if we can avoid it, to leave errors uncorrected fora week. We regret 
however to observe that some journalists connect these troubles with or- 
ganised expeditions about to make a piratical deecent on the island from 
points lying North and South, inclading the Central American explorers, 
at whose head is Colonel Kinney. General Quitman also is named again 
in print, as compromised in this intended movement; as is the somewhat 
noted “ Alvarado Hunter,” of whose dismissal from the U.S. Navy we had 
recent occasion to speak. The reports that are flying about are so varied 
and so contradictory, that we decline giving any opinion of their value. 
We must on the other hand earnestly hope that the Executive will 
be very prompt and very summary in its dealings with any fillibusters, 
whom it can catch in flagrant violation of the U. S. neutrality laws. As 
for the invaders themselves, who cover their private interests under a thin 
veil of pseudo-philanthropy, we wish them, for humanity’s sake, a capture 
by the U. S. Marshal—failing that, and still for the sake of humanity 
which would be outraged by their lawless adventure, we wish that they 
may meet speedily the fate of Antonio Lopez. 

It is a singular coincidence and nothing more, we believe, that at the 
time of this trouble at the Havannah, three British ships of war are lying 
there—the Boscawen, 70, carrying the flag of Rear-Admiral Fanshawe, 
the Colossus, 80, screw-propelled, and the Espiegle, 12. Their officers 
have been magnificently feted, as matter of course; but as neither of 
them is adapted for overhauling a long-shore steamer that may be prowl- 
ing about on a buccaneering errand, the visit of her Britannic Majesty’s 
ships must be altogether unconnected with the alarm of her Spanish 
Majesty’s faithful people. 7 

Affairs at Washington. 

If nothing very grave has recently occurred at the seat of govern- 
ment, in which a British or Colonial reader would feel especial interest, 
there is scarcely a day passes at that lively place without the announce- 
ment of some event that indirectly affects us. Thus there are always items 
at command ; nor is this week barren of them.—Mr. Breckenridge, nomi- 
nated as successor to Mr. Soulé at Madrid, has finally declined the ap- 
pointment, and it has been given to Mr. Cesar Augustus Dodge, U.S. 
Senator from Iowa, rejected by the people of that State when a candi- 
date for re-election. We have looked in vain for any mention of the 
gentleman’s qualifications for his post, and have, so far, only arrived at 
the impression that he is innocent of any knowledge of Spanish or 
French. As things go, this will probably be an advantage. It will save 
him much trouble, and can scarcely make him of less use to his country 
than his illustrious predecessor has been. 

Votes and vetoes are narrowly watched just now, as the newspapers 
publish the returns that come rapidly over the telegraphic wires. Else- 
where will be found a brief explanation of the French Spoliation Bill, 
passed by both Houses, and awaiting the President’s signature or rejec- 
tion. Speculators are in an agony of suspense, for we believe that these 
claims—so often hitherto pressed upon Congress, and so often laid aside— 
have beep amongst the active fancy-stocks. 

The immense annual appropriation for the Collins’ steamers, $858,000, 
hangs in the balance of the House of Representatives, and excites no 
little outside feeling. So far as we can perceive, the main arguments 
plied in its favour take their origin in a sense of national gratitude to 
Mr. Collins for his spirited efforts to put his vessels at the head of ocean 
steam navigation, and are dove-tailed into the prevailing sensitiveness 
as to ocean-steam competition. There are obvious reasons why we 
should abstain from comment,—The bill for conferring higher rank on 





Have we erred in rejecting nineteen-twentieths of their twaddle from 
our columns? What does it all amount tonow? Prussia is now said to 
have checkmated Austria, in a game for predominant influence over the 
lesser German states, and to demand somewhat imperiously that her re- | 
prerentative shall be admitted to the notable Vienna conferences. As Louis ' 
Napoleon recently declared, in a very eloquent pronunciamento frem his 


General Scott, noticed below, is also said to be in doubt; not, we are 
glad to add, from any hesitation on the President’s part, but be- 
cause the bill itself involves some confusion, and requires amend- 
ment. A special act to amend it would perbaps be the more 
graceful mode of getting rid of the difficulty.—Further resigna- 
tions of American (?) representatives abroad are rumoured, inclu- 
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ding Messrs. Belmont at the Hague, and Owen at Naples.—Reports 
concerning Santa Anna are staple articlesat Washington. Now we hear 
of him negotiatiating with General Gadsden for the sale of more terri- 
tory—now as assassinated —now as about to abdicate—now as succumbing 
before General Alvares—now as about to consume all bis enemies. We 
begin to doubt whether there really be such a man as Santa Anna in ex- 
istence.—Col. Colt’s claim to have his patent for fire-arms extended bas 
been finally set aside, after a world of lobbying and excitement. 





Better Late than Never. 

Respectfully, bat very sincerely, do we congratulate Major General 
Scott on the passage of a joint Resolution by both Houses of Congress, 
under which he is to receive the title of Lieutenant General, with in- 
creased pay and allowances from the date of his last distinguished actions 
in the field. In a mere pecuniary point of view, the gain of arrearages 
to the tune of $30,000, and the addition of $1,600 to a moderate annual 
income, would be acceptable in a country where the habits of life fare 
expensive. It is, however, on higher grounds that the friends and ad- 
mirers of this veteran soldier will rejoice. During a succession of years, 
efforts have been made at Washington to bring about a frank acknow- 
ledgment and honourable reward of his unquestioned professional eer- 
vices ; though hitherto these efforts have been baulked by political jea- 
lousy of their object, or a culpable indifference to his claims. At length 
the Republic has vindicated itself from the habitual charge of indiffer- 
ence; and it is because the boon conferred is so eminently a national 
ane, that it redounds so highly to the credit of its recipient. 

We well remember how General Scott fought his way to eminence, 
whilst his country and our own were at war; bat we cannot forget that 
during that conflict he earned, on occasions to which it were needless to 
revert, a title to the respect of Englishmen. Again, when after a long 
interval, we came, once more, within formidably easy distance of another 
terrible struggle, it was the able proficient in war who most strenuously 
contended for peace—another claim upon our esteem. As for the Mex- 
ican campaign, it is trite to say that the conduct of it on the part of Ge- 
neral Scott has given him a place in history as a thorough master of his 
art, and a name that ranks,amongst the highest.—In this day of intrigue, 
loans, contracts, and jobs, it is, we repeat, absolutely refreshing to find 
Legislators falfilling a long-neglected duty. 





Petropauloski—et Cetera. 

The French Admiral Febvier Despointes, who commanded at Petropau- 
loski, is recalled, and replaced by M. Fourichon, ex- Governor of French 
Guina. So say some of the journals before us ; and as we also have a 
newly appointed Admiral on the Pacific station, we trust the repulse of 
the Allies at the above-named strong-hold may be amply avenged during 
the coming season. 





pausic. 


Tue AcapeMy or Music.—As the season of this establishment, now under 
the management of Ore Bui. & Co., is to commence on Monday evening 
with Verdi's celebrated Opera of ‘‘ Rigoletto,” it may not be uninteresting to 
our readers to furnish them with a sketch of the same, as it may serve as a sort 
of guide upon a “ first night.” 

The story is taken from Victor Hago’s powerful drama, Le Roi s’amuse. The 
hero of this is Francis the First, King of France. Out of compliment to that 
worthy monarch, and respect for the title of King, the name of the hero has 
been changed from a King to a Duke. 

The prologue opens in the Duke’s palace, during a brilliant festival. The 
Duke (Bolcione) has been recounting to his friends his passionate admiration 
of a young lady, whom he has followed to charch for thgee months past, and 
proclaims his determination to pursue the adventure. The courtiers flatter him 
about his general success, and his conquest ofthe lovely Countess Ceprano. 
Rigoletto (Barili) who is hated by every one, for in his bitter sarcasms he 
spares no one, suggests to the Duke to abduct the Countess, and dispose of the 
Count by poison, banishment, or beheading. The Count (Leonardi) over- 
hears, and would kill the hunch-backed Jester; but he is stopped. The festi- 
vities are renewed, but are suddenly disturbed by the forcible entrance of the 
Cownt Montcrone (Colletti). The Count comes to rebuke with sternness the 
licentiousness of the Court, and to demand justice for hisinjured honour. The 
Jester, assuming the place of the Duke, mocks and jeers at the wrongs and 
sorrows of the Count, whose daughter has been deeply injured by the Duke, 
and with cruel sarcasm turns him into ridicule. The Count in the bitterness 
of his heart curses the Jester, who laughs at the malediction. When Rigoletto, 
the Jester, goes out, the courtiers determine to punish him—one says that the 
hunchback himself has a rendezvous every evening with a beautifal young fe- 
male, who is his mistress ; and they determine accordingly to carry her off 

from him that very night.— Attention is particularly called to the beautiful Aria 
~of the Duke, Questo o quello; also to the brilliant chorus and military band upon 
the stage in connection with the regular Orchestra. 

The second act finds Rigoletto on his way to meet his daughter—not his 
mistress. The curse of Monterone weighs heavily upon his heart, and while 
musing sadly, he isstopped by Sparafucile (Rocco) who informs him that he 
has a rival who follows and watches his mistress—-none knowing that it is his 
daughter—-and that he, Sparafucile, a Bravo, will rid him of his rival for a con- 

sideration. Rigoletto, fearing for his beloved child, takes the address of the 
Bravo, should he need his service.—The Jester now meets his daughter Gilda 
(Bertacca,) and during their tender interview he warns her not toadmitany one 
into the house, and bidding her farewell fora brief timedeparts. As be goes out, 
the Duke steals in, and hears Gilda declare to her companion that she has ob- 
served him and loves him. He then discovers himself, and under the name of 
Walter Mald? avows his passion for her. The lovers are interrupted by foot- 
steps and hastily separate. A mob of masked courtiers, headed by Marullo 
and Ceprano, stealthily advance to fulfil their vengeance and steal the supposed 
mistress of Rigoletto. Before they accomplish their purpose, he returns, and 
they pretend that they have come at his suggestion to carry off the Countess 
Ceprano for the Duke. They wish him to assist them, and in binding a mask 
on his face blind-fold him with a handkerchief. In this position he unwittingly 
holds the ladder placed against the window of his child. The masks ascend, 
enter the house, and descend again with the captured girl, who as she is borne 
from the scene screams for help, and the wretched father finds that he has 
assisted in this outrage on his own child. Tearing the mask from his face, he 
madly pursues the track of the destroyers of his peace.—In this act the two 
duetts for Soprano and Baritone, and for Soprano and Tenor, and the Soprano 
aria, are worthy of particular attention. 

The third act isin the palace of the Duke, whither the courtiers have borne 
the hapless Gilda. The Duke is astonished and delighted that his inamorata 
has been brought to his apartments. The father however follows the abduc- 
tors, and discovers that his daughter is in the Duke’s power. His agony is in- 
describable—he is denied admission ; but after a time she escapes and rushes 
into her father’s arms. He, delighted that she has escaped free from harm, 
hurries with her from the palace.—The powerful, dramatic, and passionate ap- 
peal of Rigoletto will be listened to with much interest. 

The fourth Act opens in the cabaret of Sparafucile. Rigoletto has remem- 
bered the Bravo; the Duke is to visit to-night the pretty sister of the latter ; 
and while in the house, is to be despatched to gratify the vengeance of the 
Hunchback. The Dcke arrives, and is full of admiration of the beautiful 
Magdalen, and while he is pouring honied words into her willing ear, Rigo- 
Jetto and Gilda hear and see all from withoat. Poor Gilda still loves him, and 
departs heart-broken at his levity and inconstancy. Rigoletto reminds the 
Bravo of their bargain—10 crowns already paid, and 10 more crowns, on the 
delivery of the Duke’s body, that night at one o’clock. When Rigoletto departs, 
a violent storm is raging. The Duke hearing this determines to remain, and 
Sparafacile gives up his room tohim. When he retires, Magdalen who is more 
than half in love with the handsome stranger, begs her brother not to kill him ; 
bat when Rigoletto returns, to kill him and take the other 10 crowns. But the 








honour of the Bravo is concerned, and he refuses ; promising, however, to kill 
any one who mignt arrive before half-past 12, in place of the stranger. All 
this conversation has been overheard by Gilda, who, fearing something might 
happen to her lover, has returned to the scene disguised asa man. When she 
learns the fate of the Duke and the means by which he may be saved, she, pure, 
loving, and devoted, determines to sacrifice herself for him, and as the clock 
strikes the half-hour past midnight, she knocks at thedoor. 1; is opened—she 
enters—the door is closed, and all is still as death. Rigoletto comes at the ap- 
pointed hour, and pays the Bravo, who delivers to him a sack containing the 
body. Rigoletto rejoices over the consummation of his revenge; but as he 
drags the body towards the river, he hears the gay voice of the Duke. He starts 
tremblingly, unties the sack which conceals the body, and aided by a flash of 
lightning discovers the features of his beloved child. She revives for a mo- 
ment, blesses her lover, asks her father’s forgiveness, and dies. Rigoletto in 
the depths of his hopeless despair, exclaims—the curse of Monterone is accom- 
plished !—the effect of this scene is terrible indeed.—The Quartette and trio in 
this act are so striking, that to call attention to them is hardly needed ; for 
they will be at once appreciated by our musical readers.—For the genera] par- 
ticulars of this new enterprise, the reader is referred to the advertisement. Let 
us hope for acrowded house. 





GRIs1 anD Makio.—New York is taking its leave of those who should haye 
been, though they scarcely have been, its favourites ; and though our musical 
critic does not deem it necessary to discuss their closing performances, we take 
a brief space for the purpose of noticing their departure. On Wednesday next 
they are to embark for Liverpool, after a visit to this country not very satis- 
factory to themselves as artists, to the public that has heard them, or to the 
manager at whoseinstance they came. The occasional thinness and the gene- 
ral chilliness of the audiences here must have been a bitter mortification to 
singers long accustomed to the frenetic adulaticn of the dilettanti and fashiona- 
bles of London and Paris. Our opera-goers grambled originally at the high 
prices of admission demanded from them ; and as first impressions in such 
matters are seldom entirely effaced, they did but partially relent when there 
was a certain modification of the tariff, and are only now waking up to appre’ 
ciate the value of that which they are on the point of losing. As for Mr. Hack- 
ett, the reasons of his partial failure have been so often discussed, that it were 
idle to dwell upon them, though for the benefit of future speculators it may not 
be amiss to recapitulate them in a very few words. In the first place then, the 
illustrieus pair extorted too many dollars from him ; secondly, he over-estima. 
ted the willingness of the public to be similarly bled; thirdly, he let the new 
comers make their début in a vast barn of a place, ill-adapted to voices not in 
the freshness and vigour of their prime ; fourthly and lastly, perhaps the 
“ hard-times” have also been prejudicial’to his interests. Let Mr. Hackett’s 
successors in these uncertain enterprises ponder over these things, and be- 
ware! We hope that his streak of good-fortune at Boston, the thronged at- 
tendance of the last few nights here, and the proceeds of his Benefit on Mon 
day, will secure him against eventual loss. 

The learned and the curious may diseuss, as they have discussed, the vocal ex- 


cellences and short-comings of those who are leaving us. But the frequenter of 


the Opera were indeed devoid of sensibility and of a relish for the higher walks 
of Art, who has seen Grisi as Norma or Lucrezia Borgia, and not found her 
image therein stamped upon his memory, and expelling thence all others who 
will seem but to have been pretenders. Nor let the artists amongst us neglect 
the great lesson which they ought to have learned, in watching this incompara- 
ble woman. When do we see or hear anything so loyal, and at the same time 
so enjoyable, as her direct, undeviating, and close fidelity to the composer 
whose music she is rendering and the author whose character she is illustrat- 
ing? Positively, it is discouraging to all one’s relish for the Ideal, to mark the 
impress of self stamped upon the generality of artists, and inseparable from all 
that they say, or sing, ordo! What a contrast in this respect is Giulia Grisi 
to nearly all the rest! It will be very long before we see her like again. 





OHrama. 


We borrcw the subjoined exposé from the Sunday Courier, and unite with 


our satirical and waggish neighbour in hoping that Monsieur Scribe r+ bere- bof the Austrian arm 


after acknowledge the “ original American” sources, whence his vein fs 
derived. 

Scribe—we mean Augustine Eugene Scribe, the French Dramatist, &c.—is, 
after Dumas, notoriously the greatest literary pilferer and jobber in the world. 
He has produced onder his own name, or in conjunction with others, some 
twenty-five or thirty comedies, over one hundred and fifty vaudevilles, some 
forty grand and more than one hundred comic operas, besides several novels. 
Many of these have been purchased from unknown authors, altered and brought 
out by Scribe as hisown. But one of his greatest literary impositions has just 
come to light, through the production at Burton’s of an original American 
play in three acts entitled ‘‘ Our Set,” written by Mr. Morris Barnett, the ac- 
com plished author of the “ Serious Family.”’ The scene is laid at Washington, 
and the lobbying and wire-pulling of American political life form the staple of 
the plot. 

On the 19th of January, 1837, Scribe produced in Parisa five-act comedy en- 
titled «* La Camaraderie ou la Courte-Echelle,” professing to show up the po- 
litical corruption then existing under the rule of Louis Phillippe—of sainted 
memory—in which the entire plot, scenes, characters, and even language are 
stolen from Mr. Morris Barnett’s play of *‘ Our Set.” As evidence, we give the 
dramatis persone of both pieces, side by side : 

FRENCH. 
Le Comte de Miremont, a Peer of France. 
Cesarine, his wife. 
Agatha, his daughter by a former marriage. 
Edmond de Varennes, a young lawyer. 
M. de Montlucar, a literary man. 


AMERICAN, 
The Hon. Mr. Waverer, U. 8. Senator. 
Mrs. Waverer, his wife. 
Bertha, his daughter by a former marriage. 
Vivian Malden, a counsellor. 
Mr. Ignatius Poodle, a literary aspirant for 


office. 

Mrs. Poodle, his wife. 

Dr. Lacquer, a Washington wire puller. 

Saaqeree Spoonbill, Esq., cousin of Mrs. 
averer. 

Mr. Tricksy, a publ'sher. 


Zoe, his wife 
Bernadel, a physician 
Oscar Rigaul, cousin of Cesarine. 


Dutiilet, a publisher. 


Saint Esteve, a romantic poet. Owen Ryndon Weeper, a poet. 
Debrousean, 4 painter. Salvator Daub, an artist, 
Leonard, The os Anyside. 
Savi Comrades. Captain Blank. 

Pontigni, ys Williams, &c., (of Our Set.) 


The same striking likeness pervades the whole play, with the exception 
that Scribe has expanded it to five instead of three acts, as in the original. 

We have done too little in the way of an original national drama to be able 
to lose the credit of a single three-act play ; and we are sorry that the accom- 
plished author of the ‘‘ Serious Family” ehould have allowed so long a time to 
elapse, before he so justly claimed his own ; and we still more regret that he 
has done so, in such a quiet, gentlemanly way, without stigmatising the con- 
duct of Mr. Augustine Bagene Scribe in the terms whieh it so richly merits. 


It is right to add that in the Sunday Dispatch of the 28th ult., “Our Set’ 
is plainly spoken-of asa well-translated and well-adapted version of Les Cama. 
rades. The credit of a good memory or extensive reading should be given 
where due. 





Obituary. 


Docror Pumumore, D.C. L.—It is our painfal duty to announce the 
death of Joseph Phillimore, Esq., D. C. L. and F. R. S., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Chancellor of the diocese, a 
deputy lieutenant of the county of Oxford, and one of the Busby trustees. 
He expired at his residence of Shiplake, on Wednesday morning last, the 
24th instant. Dr. Phillimore was chancellor of the dioceses of Worces- 
ter and Bristol, commissary of the deaneries of St. Paul’s and Westmin- 
ster, judge of the Cinque Ports, and advocate of her Majesty in her High 
Court of Admiralty. He was educated at Westminster, became a student 
of Christ Church (where his father had been a gentlemen commoner), and 
early acquired great literary and professional distinction. His Latin and 
English style was unrivalled for its purity and eloquence. In the dis- 
charge of his duty as Reglus Professor, his speeches, on presenting 
Warren Hastings, after the peace presenting the allied sovereigns, and 
at the Duke of Wellington’s installation on presenting the distinguished 
men who attended that illustrious personage, excited universal admira- 
tion in our own and in foreign countries.— London Chroniele Jan, 27. 


The death of Mr. Jacques Arago, the French savant, and brother of the late 
distinguished astronomer of that name, has been announced. He died in South 
America, en route for California. M. Arago had been blind for some years.— 
We read in the Débats the announcement of the death of the Count St. Anlaire, 
formerly French ambassador to the court of St. James’s.—The Union announ- 
ces the death of Mr. Wm. Hope, the rich banker of Amsterdam, who has long 
been a resident of Paris.—Letters from Weimar announce the death of Dr. 
Eckermann, the well known friend and amanuensis of Goethe.—The Rey. Dr. 
Beaumont, well known throughout the United Kingdom as an eminent preacher 
— the Wesleyans, died, on Sunday morning, the 21st ult., whilst fiving 
out a hymn in a Wesleyan chapel at Hull.—-In Paris, Mr. Merle, the forei 
editor of Galignani’s Messenger. He was the Nestor of English journalists in 
Paris. Many years ago he was editor of the Courver, and subsequently, we be- 


lieve of other in London. He was also fora long while the London 
correspondent ef the Journal des Débats. For more than a quarter of a cent: 


he has been attached to Galignani, and during the same period he was the Pars, 
correspondent of the Globe. 
Navy. 


The steam-frigate Magicienne (the only remaining man-of-war in the 
Baltic) arrived at Elsinore on the 15th ult., from her second oruise to the 
eastward. She bas been within thirty miles of Libau on the Russian 
coast. The weather experienced on ber last trip was particularly severe, 
the ship was completely covered with ice, the anchors frozen to the 
bows, and the forecastle guns to the deck. A large humber of her crew 
(40) were laid up by the intense cold. The presence of an English fri- 
gate in the Baltic at so advanced a@ season had given great confidence 
to our merchant vessels, and was the means of preventing the escape of 
several Russian ships from Elsinore and Copenhagen, where they have 
been all summer, waiting a chance of leaving for Riga. It is now toe 
late. The Magicienne arrived in Leith Roads, on the 21st ult. The 
Cossack, 20, and the Calcutta, 84, are also ordered thither from Spit- 
head.—The fitting of the new mortar, on the plan of Capt. Roberts of the 
R. M. A., is creating considerable interest, us it has recently come to the 
knowledge of the Admiralty that, during Capt. Roberts’ fitting the mor- 
tar at Portsmouth, a certain Russian admiral (who has since died within 
the harbour of Sebastopol) was at Portsmouth, and, shortly after his re- 
turn home, the Russian line-of-battle ship, the Toelve Apostles, was 
fitted by him, and our trenches have felt the weight of their 13 inch shell. 
—The Times says: ‘‘ Thus has been effected one of the most important 
modern improvements in naval warfare ; and, whatever -_ be said of 
the inefficiency of ship’s broadsides opposed to stone walls, these engines 
of destruction, operating at the safe distance of more than two miles, 
will produce a fearful effect upon the strongholds of our enemies. A 
large flotilla of these vessels, both French asd English, is in process of 
construction, and Mr. Nasmyth has applied to the Government for per- 
mission to mount his huge malleable guns on the same principle.”—The 
Retribution, steam-frigate, from the Black Sea, has arrived at Porte- 
mouth with sick and wounded troops. The Great Britain, iron screw- 
steamer, having just reached Liverpool, will probably be employed to 
carry re-inforcements to the Crimea. 


APPoINnTMENTS.—Captains: Hay from the Victory to the Hannibal, 91, in the 
Black Sea; Fisher, from the Magicienne, 16, to the Retribution, 28, in the 
Black Sea; Vansittart, to the Magicienne, 16, at Leith; Capt John Washing- 
ton to be Hydrographer to the Admiralty, v Rear-Admiral Beau rt.—Commrs: 
E H G Lambert to command the Espiegie, 12, sloop, on the North American 
and W I station, v Hancock, prom; F H Shortt to command the Spiteful, st- 
sloop, on the Mediterranean and Black Sea station, y Kynaston, prom; Pal- 
len, from the Perseverance, to,the Fulcon, 17, scr, at orteenonth; Luce to 
command the Ariel, 9, scr steamsloop at Portsmonth.—Lieuts: W H Nurse to 
ithe Ajaz, 58, at Portsmouth._Paymasters: H F Pullen to to the Arie; E D 
Herbert confirmed in the Buzzard, 6, on the N A and W I station. 


Promortions.—In consequence of the death of Rear-Adml Sir John Hilt, Capt, 
the Hon F W Grey, C B, to be Rear-Adml of the Blue; Ret Capt C Gordon te 
be Ret Rear Adml.—To be Capt; Comm G Hancock, in command of the Es- 
piegle, 12, sloop, on the W I station—To be Commr: Lt E Hardy. 


Appointments. 


George Moir, Esq., Advocate, to be Sheriff of the county of Ross, on the pro- 
motion ef T. Mackenzie, Esq., to be H. M. Solicitor-General for Scotland.— 
Court of Directors of the East India Company have appointed, as a tempo: 
measure, the Right Hon. Sir J. Stephen, K.C.B., LL.D., Professor of History 
and Political Economy at Haileybury College.—William Walton, Esq., to be 
H. M. Consul at Carrars._-Thomas Miller, -, to be H. M. Consul in the Cape 
Verd Islands.—Capt. Sir Charles Hotham, R.N., K.C.B., now Lieut. Governor 
of the colony of Victoria, to be Captain General and Governor in Chief in and 
over that colony.—V. Fleming, Esq., to be Chief Justice of the colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land.—The Queen has been pleased to grant the place of one of the 
Lords of Session in Scotland to Thomas Mackenzie, ., H. M.’s Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Scotland, in the room of Patrick Robertson, -, deceased. 


Army. 

Major-Gen. Breton, is appointed to the Lieut.-Governorship of Porte- 
mouth and the command in chief of the south-west military district.— 
Col. Craufurd, of the Gren. Guards, is aero to succeed the late Gen. 
Du Plat as Military Commissioner for Great Britain to the head- quarters 
y, and will hage the brevet rank of Major-General 








while so employed. 


Wanr-Orrice, Frs. 2.—4th Regt of Drag Gds; H Richardson, Gent, to be 
r, wp, v Webb, pro. 7th Drag Gds; Troop Serj Maj Gillam to be Qt-Mr, v 
itland, app Cor and Adj. 6th ; Cor North, from 3d Lt Drags, to be 
Lt,'b-p, v Clements, who ret. sth Lt ; Cor Webster, from 16th Lt Drags, 
to be Cor, w-p, v ays gt llth Lt Drage; H Wilkin, Gent, to be Cor, w- 
p, V Maddock, pro; Staff Assist-Surg Ancall to be Assist-Surg. v Wilkin, re- 
signed. 16th Lt Drags; P Webster, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Tarratt, pro. 17th 
Lt Drags; Serj-Major O’Hara to be Qtr-Mr, v Ffennell, dec; W Gavin, Gent, to 
be Vety Surg, v Constant, app to 5th Drag Gds. 4th Ft: to be Ens w-p; Ens 
Morgan, from 50th Ft; W Nash, Gent, v Connell, “ph Qtr-Mr. 7th Ft; Bae 
King. from 27th Ft, to be Lt, w-p; Ens Colt, from 5th Ft, to be Ens, w-p. 13th 
Ft; Lt Jones to be Capt, b-p, v Lynch, who ret; Ens Fitzgerald to be Lt, b- q 
v Jones; A Adair, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Fitzgerald. 15th Ft; Bvt-Maj Coke 
to be Maj, w-p, v Brunker, who ret upon h-p; Lt Cowper to be Capt, w-p, v 
Cole; Ens Fry to be Lt, w-p, v Cowper. 16th Ft; Lt Carlisle, from 3d Ww I 
Regt, to be Lt, v Bancroft, who ex. 18th Ft; Capt Hilliard, from h- unatt, to 
be Capt; Ens Bell, from 85th Ft, to be Ens, w-p. 19th Ft; Ens Jac on, from 
22d Ft, to be Lt, w-p. 20th Ft; Byt-Maj Berdmore to be Maj, w-p, v Sharpe, 
whose pro has been cancelled; Lt M‘Neill to be Capt, w-p, v Bvt Maj Sh 
dec; Lt Lutyens to be Capt, w-p, v M‘Neill, whose pro has been cancelled; 
Little to be Lieutenant, without-purchase, v Lutyens; Ensign Mitford, from 73d 
Foot, to be Ensign, without-purchase. 2Ist Foot; Lieutenant Templeman to 
be Capt, w-p, v Maxse, app to Coldstream Gda; Lt Sheffield to be Ca t, bp, 
v Bvt-Lt-Col Cooke, who ret. 23d Ft; Ens Prideaux, from 53d Ft, to be Et w-p. 
25th Ft; Lt Kennedy, from 43d Ft, to be Lt, v Dick, whoex. 27th Ft; 
Twemlow to be Adj, v Cooper, who resigns the Adjcy only. 30th Ft; Lt Wood . 
from 69th Ft, to be Lt w-p; Ens Wilkie, from 2d Ft, to Be Ens w-p. 38th Ft; 
Ens Watson, from 2d Ft, to be Ens w-p. 34th Ft; To be Lts w-p; Ensigns 
Evans, from 59th Ft, Elles, Snell, Eyre, and Ewen. 39th Ft; Ens Joy, from 
59th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 4ist Ft; Ens Fraser, from 25th Ft, to be Lt w- ; Ens 
Sims, from 56th Ft, to be Ens w-p; R Pack, Gent, to be Eus w-p, v Maude, pro. 
43d Ft; Lt Dick, from 25th Ft, to be Lt, v Kennedy, whoex. 46th Ft: Lt 
Liuellyn to be Capt w-p. 48th Ft; Capt Bordieu, from’h-p 87th Ft, to be Capt 
w-p,; v Thackwell, app to 50th Ft. 49th Ft; Lt Corbet to be Capt wp, v 
Conolly, app to Coldstream Gds; Ens Gatty, from 69th Ft, to be Ens w-p; Lt 
Field, from Oxfordshire Militia, to be Ens vs 51st Ft; Lt Sheafe to be Adj, 
v Cleeve, who resigns the Adjey _ 54th Ft; Lt Flamank to be Capt b-p, 
v Miller, pro; Lt Clarke to be Capt -p, v Mathias, who ret; Ens Galbraith to 
be Lt b-p, v Flamank; Ens Parker to be Lt b-p, v Clarke; G Cronyn, Gent, to 
be Ens b-p,v Parker. 55th Ft; Lt Armstrong to be Capt w-p; R Pennefa- 
ther, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 62d Ft; Capt Maule, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt; 
Serj Gandle to be Qtmr, v Nolan, who ret upon h-p; 68th Ft: Lt Duesbe ? 
from 2d West York Militia, to be Ens w-p; Lt Vaughan to be A t, v Hamil- 
ton, pro. 70th Ft; Capt Mitchell, from np Unatt, to be Capt, v Shawe, a 
to 34th Ft. 77th Ft; Lt Ghawner to be Capt pa Lt Armstrong, from ohh 
Ft, to be Lt w-p; Ens Fosbery, from 36th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 84th Ft; Lt Rol- 
lestoh to be Capt ‘° v Richardson, who ret upon f-p; Ens Barry to be Lt w-p, 
v Rolleston. 88th Ft; Ens Blyth, from 67th Ft, to be Ens. 90th Ft; Lt W: 
to be Capt w-p; Lt Vaughan, from 2d West India Regiment, to be Lieutenant; 
Ensi very, from 6th Foot, to be Lt w-p; H F Wilmer, Gent, to be Ens b-p- 
93d Ft; Ens Tabatean, from 98th Ft,to be Ens. 95th Ft; Capt Usher, from 
h-p Unatt, to be Capt, repay the diff. 97th Ft; J Parks, Gent, to be Ens, w-p- 
Rifle Brigade; to be Ensign w-p: Ens Davenport, from 2d Ri Cheshire Militia; 
to be Ens h.p: H Eyre, Gent, and C Banbury, Gent. 2d Wt I Regt; Ens Ka- 
vanagh to be Lt w-p, v Vaughan, app to 90th 7t. 3d WtI Regt; Lt Bancroft, 
from 16th Ft, to be Lt, v Carlisle, who ex. Cape Mounted Riflemen ; J Cart- 
wright, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Morrah, app to 60th Ft. Land Transport Corps; 
ae and Bvt-Lt Col M‘Murdo, h-p 78th Ft, to be Director Gen. 

NATTACHED.—The undermentioned officers to have their Brevet Rank of Lt 
Col converted into substantive Rank : Major and Bvyt-Lt-Col Powell, 57th Ft; 
Maj and Byt-Lt-Col Horsford, Rifle Brigade. 

REVET.—Cel Lockyer, of 97th Ft, to have the local rank of Brig-Gen in the 
Army in Turkey; Lt-Col Savage, of Ri — to be Colinthe Army. To 
be Majors; Capt Ussheer, 95th Ft; Capt Hilliard, 18th Ft; Capt Maule, 62d Ft; 
Capt Du Bour jeu, 48th Ft. To be Lt-Cols in the Army; Bvt-Major Ussher, 
95th Ft; Byt-Maj Richardson, ret f-p, 84th Ft, the rank being hon only. 

Hosrirav Srarr.—Surg Cowen, from h-p, of 50th Ft, to be Staff Surg of See- 
Class; Act Assist Surgeons Slaughter to be Assist Surg, vAncell, app to 11th Lt 
Drag. Tobe Act Assist Surgeons; J Michael, H Edwards, J Hammond, E 
M‘Magill, M D, J Lander, E Bowden, H Horlock, T Mitchell, J Wood, T Bur- 
gees. D, A M‘Kutcheon, R Bakewell, T Orton, G Hyde, P Kilgour, E Bubb, 

ts. 


. 
’ 


War-Orrick, Jan. 30.—Brevet.—Lt-Gen D’Oyly to be Gen; Maj-Gen Fane 
to be Lt-Gen; Col Gough, CB, h-p 3rd D , aide-de-camp to the Queen, Dep 

-Mr-Gen in Ireland, to be Maj-Gen; Lt-Col Hon © Scott, of Scots Fusilier 
ds, to be Col; Maj Harvest, h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col; Capt Moody, of RI Engi- 
neers, to be Maj. Royal Artillery Ret List: To be Maj-Gens; ol Darby and 
Col King. To be Col; Lt-Col Hyde. Royal Engineers Ret List: To be Maj- 
Gens; Col Dixon and Col Williams; Lt-Col Flude to be Col. Ret f-p Rl ane: 
to be Maj-Gens; Col Whitty, Col Dalton, and Col Rawnsley. To be Lt-Col; 
Byt-Maj Wilkinson. Ret f-p Rl Engineers: to be Maj-Gens; Cols Barry and 
Whinyates. Tobe Col; Lt-Col R 
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New Books. 


Wourerr’s Roost, anp oTHER Parens. By Washington Irving. 
New York. G.P. Putnam & Co,—A volume of fugitive pieces, well 
worth collecting and now gathered together for the first time. They are 

ps a score in number, and average from a dozen to twenty pages 

each in length ; but it is of more consequence that they are all stamped 

with the sign-manual of the author’s style. To describe this, or to eulo- 

it, is alike unnecessary. The Oliver Goldsmith of the New World 

js one of the literary household gods of this country ; and well will it 

pe both for its taste and its morals, if he continue to occupy the position 

that he holds.—This book is got-up in the same manner as the recent and 

complete edition of Washington Irving’s works. Darley provides a fron- 
tispiece and vignetted title-page. 

AVILLION, AND OTHER TaLEs. By the author of“ Olive.’ Harpers. 
—One of the best of the recent additions to fictitious literature. Some 
classical, some romantic, and some domestic, these brief sketches are fall 
of charm and interest, and sustain the well-earned reputation of the au- 
thor. We do not know a writer who surpasses her in thorough compre- 
hension of woman’s nature, and in ability to map out its varying pha- 
ges. To those who are not ashamed to enjoy a touch of pathos or ten- 
derness, we most particularly commend the instances of it that may 
here be found. 

Tue MERCHANT’s AND Banker’s ALMANAC FoR 1855. J. Smith Homans. 
—It is difficult to imagine a more useful or convenient appendage to any 
office, in which exchange and money transactions fall within the line of 
pusiness. The amount, indeed, of valuable information is great, and its 
arrangement most jadicious, and there are some bits of knowledge that 
we do not remember to have seen in previous publications. Thus, within 
the compass of thirty pages, is a summary of the laws of each State res 
pecting interest and usury, and elsewhere a list of private bankers in the 
principal cities and towns of the U. S. and Canada. Perhaps our eye 
more naturally wanders to the copious statistics of Great Britain ; but 
the truth is there is something to be gleaned from every page. 


Tus Wortp a Worx-suor. By Thomas Ewbank. Appleton.—aA lit- 
tle book, on a very vast subject—nothing less than the “ Physical Rela- 
tionship of Man to the Earth’’—which is treated in such manner as the 
mere title itself, above quoted, would seem to indicate. Yes; a man of 
great intelligence and extensive information here argues ingeniously to 
prove that the world was mainly designed by its Creator for a Factory, 
and that man’s chief end is to keep the wheels of machinery going! In 
Mr, Ewbank’s eyes, a steam-engine is the living temple of the Lord ; ac- 
cording to him, the Divine attribute which should pre-eminently chal- 
lenge our admiration is to be seen in the mechanism of the universe ; if 
we may believe him, the rarest intelligences should be occupied as en- 
gineers and the duller as stokers, since, in providing us with coal and 
wood and minerals in profusion, Nature clearly pointed out wherein our 
happiness and dignity should be found! In short, this book is the apotheo- 
sisof mechanical labour, and the setting-up of matter over spirit. To 
many of our readers, we believe that tosay this will be to condemn 
it, On the other hand, if we find here some principles from which we 
dissent, and some positions which scientific men might dispute, there is 
mach to wonder at, much to ponder over, and much that may be studied 
with wholesome effect. To professed reviewers, who spread their critic- 
isms over many and many a page, such a work, small as it, offers a wide 
field ; and we think it probable that Mr. Ewbank will hear from some of 
them—pro. and con. In the meantime, our thoughts being turned in the 
direction of those who have profitably and honourably devoted themselves 
to labour-saving inventions—without however presuming to rank themt- 


sélves as the ministrants of a gospel dispencation—we borrow from’ #6 | 


Atheneum a long article on a work in three volumes, just published in 
London, The title runs thus: “ The Origin and Progress of the Mechani- 
cal Inventions of James Watt, Illustrated by His Correspondence with 
His Friends, and the Specifications of his Patents.” By James Patrick 
Muirhead, M.A. 


Arago affirms that men will learn to speak of the Age of Papin or of 
Watt as they now speak of the ages of kings and warriors. The monarch 
may distinguish his rule by advancing his people in civilization ;—the 
warrior may strike off bonds from the limbs of slaves, or scatter in the 
fields of conquest the seeds of Literature and Art; but the man who 
gives to the world a new power, and teaches his brethren how to wield 
it, bas a royalty of his own, and deserves that “ Hero Worship” which 
enthusiasts offer at the shrine of greatness. 

Newton by developing the laws of gravitation, Franklin by drawing 
lightning from the clouds, and James Watt by his discoveries of the re- 
lations of heat and steam—stand towards the world in the attitude of 
creators. They have been the instruments through which Truths have 
been brought into the world,—and these Truths have exalted man’s in- 
telligence and increased his power. 

Newton’s great trath has had its application in every branch of Me- 
chanical Science. The falling apple took root in the soil. The clock 
which beats the passing moments, the machine employed to drive the pile, 
and the science of projectile forces—now so important to Europe and the 
world—are some of the fruits gathered from the tree which sprang 
from that falling apple. Newton gave us, in the truth which he discovered, 
a balance in which to weigh the planets of our system and the sun 

around which they revolve. Franklin, with his wonderful kite, realized 
the poetic fable of Prometheus :—he stole the fire from heaven. But, 
greater than Prometheus, he subdued the Spirit of the storm, and taught 
mankind to protect themselves from the torrents of his wrath. The 
slender thread of Franklin’s kite, along which the lightning travelled, 
Was the line from which has been derived the electrical wire, which now 
Conveys men’s thoughts and wishes over land and under ocean. 

Like these eminent creators, James Watt discovered a great princi- 
ple. Our knowledge of the mechanical power of heat has enabled us to 
urge the ponderous train along the iron road,—to traverse the ocean all 
but regardless of winds or waves,—to penetrate to vast depths in search 
of the earth’s treasures,—and to increase man’s powers over Nature a 
thousandfold, 

The volumes before us exhibit not alone the progress of these magni- 

cent discoveries, but also the “inner life” of Watt :—a part of the dis- 

Coverer worthy of our study. His letters to his friends show us the ori- 

though - investigations, and the awakening and perfecting of his new 


James Watt the boy writes and tells his father that “ the cost of his 
od was in all but eight shillings a week—and lower than that he could 
rot reduce it without pinching his belly.” Well may his biographer 
ny The bread so bought must have tasted sweet indeed to his lips ; 
: tat night he was thankfal enough to get to bed ‘with his body wea- 
led, and his hand shaking from ten hours’ hard work.’ ”’ 
att, as he did not possess the rights of a freeman, was not permitted 
Omumence business for himself in the city of Glasgow. He gained, 
pe from the University, the privilege of opening his little work- 
rn Within its precincts. Here he made every one his friend ; and one 
a ¢ friends s0 gained, Prof. Robinson, has carefully recorded his expe- 
ices of his councillor and companion. He says— 


ow acqaintance at this time became very intimate, and I believe neither 
theenped far in any train of thought without the other sharing init. I 
Petey advantage of a more regular education : this frequently enabled me to 
rand ~v confirm Mr. Watt’s speculations, and put into a systematic form the 
friendly CuSSestions of his inquisitive and inventive mind. This kind of 
tent o tho umerce knit us more together, and each of us knew the whole ex- 
ment, an other’s reading and knowledge. I was not singular in this attach- 
Scientia the young lads of our little place that were any way remarkable for 
rendes od gee “ey were acquaintances of Mr. Watt ; and his parlour was a 
of any of or all of this d ption. Whenever any puzzle came in the way 
thin us, we went to Mr. Watt. He needed only to be prompted ; every- 
that became to him the beginning of a new and serious stony ; and we knew 
made would not quit it till he had either discovered its insignificance, or had 
histor mething of it. No matter in what line—languages, antiquity, natural 
of en hea poetry, criticism and works of taste ; as to anything in the line 
eering, whether civil or military, he was at home and a ready instruc- 














tor. Hardly any projects, such as canals, deepening the river, surveys, or the 
like, were unde n in the neighbourhood without anniing Mr. Watt ; and 
he was even im to take the charge of some considerable works of the 


kind, though they were such as he had not the smallest experience in. When 
to this superiority of knowledge, which one man confesses in his own line, 
is added the naive simplicity and candour of Mr. Watt’s character, it is no won- 
der that the attachment of his acquaintances was strong. I have seen some- 
thing of the world, and am obliged to say that I never saw such another in- 
stance of general and cordial attachment to a person whom all acknowledged 
to be their superior. But this superiority was concealed under the most ami- 
able candour and liberal allowance of merit to every man.” 


There are few more interesting biographical notices than those of Watt 
by Prof. Robison. In another passage be shows us the great practical 
philosopher developing the mysteries of the Steam Engine, or rather 
proclaiming to his friead the great discovery. 


“* At the breaking up of the College (I think in 1765) I went to the country. 
About a fortnight after this I came to town, and went to have a chat with Mr. 
Watt, and to communicate to him some obervations I had made on Desagu- 
liers and Belidor’s account of the steam-engine. I came into Mr. Watt’s parlour 
without ceremony, and found him sitting before the fire, having lying on his 
knee, a little tin cistern, which he was looking at. I entered into conversation 
on what we had been speaking of at our last meeting something about steam. 
All the while Mr. Watt kept looking at the fire, and laid down the cistern at 
the foot of his chair. At last he looked at me and said briskly, ‘ You need not 
fash yourself any more about that, man; I have now made an engine that shall 
not waste a particle of steam. It shall all be boiling hot image, and hot water in- 
jected, if I please.’ So saying, Mr. Watt looked with complacency at the little 
thing at his feet,and, seeing that I observed him, he shoved it away under a ta- 
ble with his feet. 1 put a question to him about the nature of his contrivance. 
He answered me rather drily. I did not press him to a farther explanation at 
that time, knowing that I had offended him a few days before by blabbing a 
pretty contrivance which he had hit on for turning the cocks of an engine.” 

Mr. Muirhead has with great industry sought for information from 
every published and every private source,—and many curious facts are 
thus brought to light. The following is new and curious— 

“Mr. John Hart, an ingenions tradesman of Glasgow, who was a native of 
Borrowstoness, and, together with his brother, was distinguished by a predi- 
lection for the practical arts connected with science, has related that Mr. Watt 
frequently conversed with him on subjects of mechanical interest; and that 
being asked by him in 1817, whether he recollected how the first idea of his 
great discovery came into his mind, he replied, ‘ O yes; gnnes One Sun- 
day afternoon I had gone to take a walk in the Green of Glasgow ; and when 
about half-way between the Herd’s House and Arn’s Well, my thoughts hav- 
ing been naturally turned to the experiments I had been engaged in for saving 
heat in the cylinders, at that part of the read the idea occurred to me that 
as steam was an elastic vapour tt would expand, and rush into a previously ex- 
hausted space ; and that if were to produce a vacwum in a separate vessel, and 
open a communication between the steam in the cylinder and the exhausted vessel, 
such would be the consequence.’ ”’ 

—Here we have the perfect development of the Expansive Engine ;—for, 
says Watt himself in his “ Plain Story,”—‘ the idea once started, the 
rest immediately occurred.” 

James Watt ed mental powers of the most unusual kind. So pow- 
erful and certain was the grasp of his mind that we find him undertaking 
the most varied kinds of work. A Freemasons’ lodge in Glasgow re- 
quired an organ :—Watt was applied to, and although he did not know 
one musical note from another, he was asked if he could build an organ. 
He said “ -Yes,”’—and he immediately began by building a small one for 
Dr. Black. ‘In doing this,’ says Prof. Robinson, “a thousand things 
occurred to him which no organ-builder ever dreamed of,—nice indica- 
tors of the strength of the blast, regulators of it, &. &c.”’ He then be- 
gan to study the philosophical thepry of music. 

During the period when Watt’s grand idea of a steam-engine on his 
principle of separate condensation was kept in silence and obscurity, and 
through long years of delay awaiting its uncertain fate, he was working 
incessantly as a mathematical instrument maker,—and impelled by the 
necessities of an increasing family. he commenced practising as a land 
surveyor and civil engineer. This led Watt to the metropolis,—having, 
on behalf of the subseribers to the scheme for uniting by a canal the ri- 
vers Forth and Clyde, to attend a Committee of the House of Commons. 
He does not appear to have formed a favourable opinion of our public 
men, if we may judge from the following extract from a letter to Mrs. 
Watt, written April 5, 1767.— 

“« Close confined attending this confounded Committee of Parliament. I think 
I shall not long to have anything to do with the Honse of Commons again ;—1 
never saw so many wrong-headed people on all sides gathered together. As 
Mac says, I believe the Deevil has possession of them !” 

Eventually, through a mutual friend, Dr. Smale, Watt was introdaced 
to Mr. Boulton, of the Soho Works, Birnofingham. This introduction led 
to rship. Mr. Boulton by bis acgive and business habits secared 
a prolongation of the patent, and Watt's discoveries were now fairly 
launched. The firm of Boulton & Watt acquired a world-wide celebrity, 
—their engines were rapidly introduced into the Cornish mines and many 
of our large manufactories ; the period of probation was over, and wealth, 
now began to reward the laboure of Watt. 

The ten years between 1775 and 1785 were perhaps the most busy in 
the always active life of Watt. He secured five patents during that pe- 
riod,—introduced innumerable improvements in the steam-engine,—and 
still found time to attend to philosophicalresearches. It wasduring this 
period that he published his famous discovery of the composition of water. 
Few questions have given rise to so much angry writing as this. In the 
Atheneum [No. 1004, p. 87) we reviewed Mr. Muirhead’s “ Correspond- 
ence of the late James Watt on the Discovery of the Composition of 
Water,”’—and in the Atheneum [No. 1259, p. 1305] will be found our 
notice of “ The Life of the Hon. Henry Cavendish,” by George Wilson, 
M.D. In these papers we carefully examined the evidence, and pro- 
nounced an opinion which has since been generally adopted—that the 
idea originated with Watt, and that Cavendish established the facts. 

After all that has been said on this subject, we think Mr. Muirhead 
would have displayed better taste and feeling if he had avoided the sar- 
casms which occur in these pages on the eccentricities of Cavendish. 
There are other passages which display too much temper to be agreeable, 
and which we are sorry to see placedin the permanent record of a life so 
useful and so good as that of Watt. It appears that England was near 
losing the services of Watt, since in the spring of 1775 the Imperial Go- 
verument of Russia offered him a salary of 1,000/. per annum for his ser- 
vices. The case, however, of Capt. Perry, who, after being engaged by 
Russia as an engineer, and having served many years in that country, 
was obliged to take refuge in the house of the British Ambassador, and 
to return to England without receiving his pay, and some other exam- 
ples of Russian dishonesty, ‘‘ recommended to his mind the less dazzling, 
but more secure, destiny of ‘a crust of bread and liberty.” ’ 

The extracts from Watt’s private correspondence are valuable—as 
enabling us to trace the progress of his inventions—and interesting as 
showing the fine character of his mind. These extracts commence from 
letters written in 1765, and are continued to 1819. 

The following passages are curious as leading us back to the invention 
of the Locomotive Engine. Dr. Smale of Birmingham writes to Watt on 
the 18th of April 1769— 

“ Thou art a philosopher, Watt! I approve the additions in your yester- 
day’s letter. A linen-draper at London, one Moore, has taken out a patent 
for moving wheel-carriages by steam. This comes of thy delays. I dare say 


“he has heard of yourinventions. Do come to England with all possible speed. 


At this moment how I could scold you for negligence. However, if you will 
come hither soon, I will be very civil and buy a steam-chaise of you, and not of 
Moore. And yet it vexes me abominably to see a man of your superior genius 
neglect to avail himself properly of his great talents. These short fevers will 
do no good.” 


In reply to this, Watt writes a long letter on the 28th of April, from 
which we extract a few striking passages :— 


“If linen-draper Moore does not use my engine to drive his chaises, he can’t 
drive them by steam. If he does I will stop him. I suppose by the ra idity of 
his progress and puffing, he is too volatile to be dangerous. Let me sees all 
you know of him. I am resolved unless those things I have brought to some 
perfection reward me for the time and money | have lost on them, if lean re- 
sist it, to invent no more. Indeed, I am not near so capable as I was once. I 
find that I am not the same person I was four years ago, when I invented the 
fire engine, and foresaw even before I made a model almost every crcumstance 
that has since occurred. 1 was at that time spurred on by the alluring hope of 
placing myself above want, without being obliged to have much dealings with 
mankind to whom I always have been a dupe. The nece experience in 
great (sic) was wanting ; in acquiring it I have met with many disappoint- 
ments. 1 must have sunk under the burthen of them if I had not eos support- 
ed by the friendship of Dr. Roebuck. * * I have now brought the engine 
near a conclusion, yet, | am not in idea nearer that rest I wish for than I was 
four years ago. However, I am resolved to do all I can to on this busi- 
ness, and if it does not thrive with me, I will lay aside the burthen I cannot 
carry. Ofall things in life, there is nothing more foolish thaninventing. Here 
I work five or more years contriving an engine, and Mr- Moore hears of it, is 
more éverlleé, gets three patents at once, publishes himself in the newspapers, 
hires 2,000 men, sets them to work for the whole world in St. George’s Fields, 

ets a fortune at once, and prosecutes me for using my own invention! * * 

fou talk to me about coming to England just as if 1 was an Indian that had 

meiner but my person. Why do we encumber ourselves with any- 
ing else?’ 





This letter exhibits the heart-burnings of a disappointed man and the 





stirrings of an enthusiastic spirit. In 1786, we find Watt bad a “ steam 


porvlage of, pomne size under hand,” 
would work @ miracle in favour of, carriages.” His experiments 
were interrupted by a journey to Paris, and were never resumed. We 
find, Mr. Edgeworth writing to Watt in 1813 :—“ J have always thought 
that steam would become Universal Lord, and that we should, in time, 
scorn post-horses. An iron railroad would be a cheaper thing than a 
road on @ common construction.” We see how the whole railway sys- 


tem was predicted here. 
It is from .a letter written to 


he “ was resolved to try if God 


We must quote one more extract. 


ad R. Muirhead in 1816, declining to serve as Sheriff of Radnor- 
shire :— 


“‘ My reasons against serving are, that | have nearly completed my eighty- 


first year, have precarious health, and am generally confined to the house all 
the winter and Spring :—that I have spent a long lite in improving the arts 
and manofactures, of t 


he nation ; my inventions at present, or lately, giving 
employment to the best part of a million of people, and having added many 
millions to the national riches, and, therefore, I have a natural right to rest in 
my extreme old age ;--that I have no domicile in the county, nor ever had, 
and have not been in it more than two years, and probably never shall. That, 
for these reasons, I was excused serving for the county of Stafford, in which I 
lived twelve years ago ; and some of them should weigh more now. Bighty- 
one is not a period of active life ; and, as far as my personal qualities are con- 
cerned, I esteem myself perfectly unfit ; and the consequences of serving would 
probably be the sending me a year or two sooner to the grave.’’ 

Of this fine old man, Lord Jeffrey says,—speaking of a visit which 
Watt ws to Scotland, when upw of eighty,—“ His friends in that 
part of the country never saw him more full of intellectual vigour and 
colloquial animation, never more delightful or more instructive.” ir 
Walter Scott caw Watt at this time, and says of him,—* The alert, kind, 
benevolent old man ; his talent and fancy overflowing on every subject, 
with his attention alive to every one’s question, his information at every 
one’s command.” 

Notwithstanding all that has been written of Watt and his dis- 
coveries, the public are scarcely yet in a condition to understand the 
vast range of benefits which he towed on the world. Ip the Soho 
Manufactory alone 1,605 steam-engines had been made, prior to 1854, 
giving a total of power equal to 167,319 horses. Under favourable con- 
ditions, a Cornish pumping engine has lifted 110,000,000 of pounds one 
foot high, by the consumptien of a bushel of coals. In H.M.S. James 
Wait the engines are of 700 horse-power,—and the engines now being 
made for the great iron-ship at Blackwall will have a power of from 
2,000 to 3,000 horse®. These are but a few examples of the mechanical 
force which man has gained from Watt. Thousands of engines are now 
employed, driving carriages and ships, pumping mines and urging 
machinery ; and the enormous power thus employed was entirely was 
before Watt taught us how to turn them to account; 





CASIMIR DELAVIGNE; MR. BOURCICAULT ; CHARLES KEAN, 


The character of Louis XI. of France has been vividly impressed upon 
all readers of the English language, by Scott’s immortal novel, ** Quen- 
tin Durward.”’ To find it then successfully transferred to the English 
stage, is a matter of literary and dramatic interest. We borrow there 
fore from the London Times of the 15th ult. a critical notice of the 
event. 


Louis XI. of France is one of those unfortunate historical personages 
who, for all the acknowledged good they have done, receive no thanks 
whatever. When, in 1461, he came to the throne of his ancestors, he 
found his kingdom scarcely recovered from the effects of English occu- 
pation, and, moreover, torn to pieces by the struggles of the great vas- 
sals, who set the Crown at defiance. The power of these lawless nobles 
he crushed, and he brought unity and order where anarchy had hitherto 
prevailed. He patronized industry and commerce, he established the 
first printing-press in France, and he was the indirect founder of the post- 
office. When he died, in 1515, he Jeft his country greatly strengthened 
-within, and considerably enlarged by territorial acquisition. 

Nevertheless, no blessing is called down upon the head of poor Louis 

XI. The benefits he conferred upon his people are lightly remembe 
but his craft, his dissimulation, his cruelty, his superstition, are the 
qualities that occur to the mind when the name of Louis X1. is mentioned. 
His figure always appears to the imagination in the old chateau of Ples- 
sis-les-Tours, where, a self-imprisoned man, he lived, guarded by his 
Scotch archers, and having for his sole associates his ‘“ Grand Provost?’ 
Tristan L’Ermite, whom he particularly honoured with the name of 
“ Gossip ;> hte@arber, Otivier te Daim, and his physician, Jean Coitfer. 
Round the chateau reign terror and depression, for on the slightest sus- 
picion the branches of the trees are decorated with the. body of the sus 
pected party, and the guards of the monarch are the scourge of the 
neighbourhood. Under these circumstances Louis XI. sat for his por- 
trait to Sir Walter Scott, who accordingly produced his novel of Quentin © 
Durward, and afterwards to M. Casimir Delavigne, who placed him on 
the boards of the Théatre Frangais, with all the appendages which so 
strangely combine the horrible and the grotesque. 
In the year 1832 kings were not popular among the French dramatists, 
About this time M. Victor Hugo produced Le Roi s’amuse, in which he 
endeavoured to render as exeerable as possible a monarch who in the old 
days had been regarded as a pink of chivalry. M. Casimir Delavigne, 
when, in 1832, he brought out his Louis XJ, had an easier task to per- 
form, as far as running down a monarch was concerned, than his fellow- 
dramatist, who had selected FrancisI. He found a good measure of 
hatred ready prepared to his hands, and the particular dislike which in 
the 15th century was entertained against Louis XI., not because his con- 
temporaries were less cruel and oppressive, but because they accom- 
plished by brute force what he achieved by cunning, and a hard fist was 
more popular in those times than a shrewd wit—this particular dislike, 
we say, could easily be warmed up anew for the benefit of a public fully 
prepared to depreciate kings in general. Having thus a good opportu- 
nity for depicting a bad monarch, M. Delavigne certainly made the most 
of it. Resolved to paint a human devil, he was equally resolved that no 
particle of black should be omitted. For the foundation of his slight 
plot he took the horrible execution of Jacques d’Armagnac, Duke de 
Nemours, whose children were placed under him on the scaffold, that 
their father’s blood might run down upon them, and he made one of these 
children, now grown to man’s estate, the interesting hero of his fable. 
But he kept in the shade the fact that this same Jacques d’Armagnac 
was one of the most worthless of mortals, constantly conspiring against 
the King, and constantly receiving pardons, which only set him free to 
conspire anew. There is no doubt that Louis was most unscrupulous as 
to the means he employed to put down the great nobility, but by these 
means he saved his kingdom, and it should be borne in mind that his own 
enemies were likewise the enemies of France. Taking a principle oppo- 
site to that of those moralists who contend that the end justifies the 
means, M. Casimir Delavigne showed the horrible means only, and 
omer looked towards the end at all. Again, the demise of Louis’s fa- 
ther, Charles VII., took place in a singular manner. Charles had a no- 
tion that his sons would poison him, and therefore starved himself to 
death. Here was another dab of black not to be left out. Scorning any- 
thing so weak as mere suspicion, M. Delavigne deprives Louis of the be- 
nefit of the doubt, and strongly hints that he was a parricide. 

While, however, we must admit that M. Delavigne used all the free- 

dom of an artist, in fashioning a character as he wished to have it, we 
must admit also that the character, such as he has conceived it, is one of 
the most remarkable creations ever witnessed. Such a compound of 
grovelling superstition, contemptible cowardice, savage vindictiveness, 
and restless cunning is not, we believe, to be found in any work, ancient 
or modern. In one respect his play may be compared to Macklin’s Man 
of the World. The action is as slight as possible, and is only construct- 
ed for the exhibition of one main figure, to which every other personage 
is subordinate. Such a play is less a drama than a psychological study, 
and without the highest excellence on the part of the actor who plays 
the main character can only be wearisome and insipid. In the Ii 
M. Delavigne’s Louis XJ. stands as the poetic creation of a powerful 
imagination—on the stage he stands as a wonderful part of a great ac- 
tor, but for a great actor only. 
The Louis of M. Casimir Delavigne bas found an adequate representa- 
tive in Mr. Charles Kean. A version of the play by M. Bourcicault was 
produced on Saturday at the Princess’s Theatre, and the crowded au- 
dience who attended on the occasion were completely overpowered by 
the marvellous delineation of character that took place before their eyes, 
It was one of those grand works of histrionic art about which there be 
no mistake. Mr. Charles Kean has numerous admirers and many de- 
tractors; bat we think that even the most fanatical of the latter, who 
refuse to see any merit in his other performances, will be compelled to 
make an exception in favour of Lovis XJ. We can scarcely conceive 
anything more perfect. 

After a first act, which is merely useful for the purposes of the plot 





(on which we shall not dwell,) and a scene in which the Dauphin (after- 
wards Charles VIII.) is shown in somewhat amiable colours, the King 
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makes his ce, storming with grace against the Count de Dreux 
for alleged acts of oppression. You see at once that a character of the 
strongest individuality is upon the stage. The cadaverous, dried coun- 
tenance, the undignified rage, have neg | conventional about them. 
Suddenly the physician Coitier whispers into the monarch’s ear that 
these ebullitions of wrath are dangerous to health, and the stormy tyrant 
drops into the slave of his doctor, and crawls after him with the most 
abject tones of entreaty. The equilibrium of the Royal mind is restored, 
and now Louis, with the carved smirk on his face, and the eye that ever 
darts from side to side, as if every corner harboured a suspicious object, 
is the shrewd man of business, watching his opportunity. 

The banished Nemours, at present in the service of the Duke of Bur- 

undy, ander an assumed name, now appears and defies the French 
Grows, in the name of his master. The Dauphin gallantly picks up the 

love, and in Louis’ delighted exclamation at his son’s valour you fancy 
or a moment that the old knave may bly be converted into a hero. 
It is a flash of the old chivalric glory of the French King, but it is a flash 
only, and the words of exultation are no sooner uttered than they are 
counteracted by a tone of coldness. Too much enthusiasm isa hindrance 
to business, and, moreover, Louis does not like the Dauphin to be too 
popular, for “ he has been a Dauphin himself.” The ¢éte-d-éte with 
the ‘‘ Grand Provost,” after the treaty with Burgundy is resolved upon, 
and Louis would hint to Tristan the expediency of murdering Nemours, 
may remind some of the scene between the King and Hubert in Shak- 
speare’s King John; but the hideous design is much more comically 
treated, and the scene receives a new touch of character from the sud- 
den devotion of Louis when he hears the “ Angelus.” The saintly dis- 
tion of the King, who is no hypocrite in his religion, but a terrified 
otee, is constantly recurred to in the most masterly manner by Mr. 
Kean, and its contrast on this occasion with his delighted chuckle 
when he finds that Tristan has at last apprehended his meaning belongs 
to the highest comedy. f 

The whole permanent character is shown in the second act, and, if 
this was all, we should still say that Mr. Charles Kean had achieved a 
chef d’euvre. But the two following acts draw forth new emotions, 
which, though transient, are no less characteristic. When Louis, on his 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame des Bois, comes among the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, and a buxom lady pretends to be struck with his per- 
sonal appearance, the vanity of the old Frenchman revives, and the wi- 
thered politician is for the moment the would-be-gallant. In the fourth 
act the displays are of a more terrible kind. Louis has a notion that 
the hermit, Frangois de Paul, is endowed with the power of prolonging 
life, and his wish for length of days takes every shape, from dust-licking 
supplication to insolent menace, which latter is changed all at once into 
superstitious terror, lest the holy man should have been offended. Even 
more remarkable is the manner in which the King cowers before the 
dagger with which he is menaced by Nemours. The eyes are fixed, not 
on the assassin, but on the dagger’s point, and the feeling expressed is 
something more than cowardice—it is the physical apprehension of being 
hurt, and the shrieks of the frightened monarch have something animal 
about them. 

To the end of the fourth act there is still something comic about Louis. 
His dress is odd, his character is destitute of dignity, and, without dig- 
nity either of mind or of personal appearance, it is hard to produce a 
really tragic impression. But in the fifth act the approach of death has 
idealized the hitherto ludicrous figure. Louis, has, moreover, put on 
the Royal robes and crown, and he stands a confessed monarch, looking 
wicked, indeed, but no longer anor The mental wanderings, the 
flashes of memory, the physical pains, the returns of vindictiveness, the 
accessions of remorse, which mark this scene, make up an elaborate 
whole that cannot be described on paper ; but we may pay an intelligi- 
ble compliment to Mr. Kean by saying that a situation in itself revolt- 
ing was rendered even fascinating by the consummate art with which it 
was represented. One burst of unqualified admiration followed the des- 
gent of the curtain, which was renewed when Mr. Kean appeared before 
it. Never was triumph more complete gained by the actor’s art. 

The piece generally was well cast, but, as we have already said, Louis 
XI. is essentially a one-part piece, and the minor figures merely contri- 
-_ to the general effect, having rather a pictorial than a dramatic sig- 

cance. 


It is rather singular that the above carefully written article passes 
unnoticed the merits or otherwise of Mr. Bourcicault’s version. It does 


not even tell us whether it is written in prose or verse. The same pecu - | ¢, 


liarity marks most of the criticisms that we have seen, They appear 
with one or two exceptions, purposely to ignore Mr. Bourcicault in the 
matter. The J//. News on this subject is discursive and lively, in a 
communication from one of its correspondents. 


Charles Lamb wrote several charming essays about popular fallacies ; 
more learnedly, and scarcely less agreeably, Sir Thomas Browne battered 
down a whole Sebastepol of ‘ Vulgar Errors ;”’ but both left untouched 
that greatest of hambugs, the first article of a political economist’s creed, 
that “the supply of any article is equal to its demand.” Read the 
Times, or any other newspaper possessing an “ own correspondent ” at 
the seat of war, and judge whether the demand for beef and blankets, 
drugs and pickles, is not a good deal greater in the Crimea than the sup- 
ply of these comfortable articles; inquire about the War-office, and dis- 
cover if the supply of that article which the Times calls ‘“‘ Head ’’—the 
meaning whereof is a willingness on the part of Government officials to 
do anything they are not obliged to do—is at all equal to the want of it ; 
and, above all, ask the lessee of a theatre what chance there is that his 
demand, hovever ig ype | expressed, will get for him in the course 
of a season two or three original dramas. There certainly never 
was a time when men of literary talent were less inclined to write for the 
stage than at present ; indeed there are hardly more than three or four 
writers going whom an intelligent manager could ask to write for him, 
having a reasonable conviction that their production would not help him 
down the broad road that leadeth to Basinghall-street. Not but that 
plenty of plays are proposed, and even written and sent into managers. 

heir tables usually tremble under the weight of manuscript. Five-act, 
two-act, three-act pieces—pieces in verse and in prose—pieces tragical, 
comical, historical, pastoral, diabolical—pieces, in short everything 
except actable, are found there in profusion. Some years ago I looked 
over a bale (about the size of a truss of hay) of manuscript plays which 
had been sent to a manager of my acquaintance. I did not attempt to 
read them—far from it—that would have occupied half a lifetime, with 
madness or idiotcy at its close; but I cast my eye over some two dozen, 
and I protest that by no means the worst was a five-act tragedy in blank 
verse, written by a ballet-girl, called “ Devereux the Disowned.”’ The 
spelling was not good, but worse plays have run a fair number of nights 
at the Victoria. The most curious part of the business is that you never 
can argue @ priori, what manner of man is likely to write a good play. 
Dramatic writing is altogether a sui generis affair—the cleverest men 
break down upon it. Not very long ago a well-known critic (Mr. Chorley, 
of the Atheneum) one who had given much attention to theatrical mat- 
ters, and certainly a man of taste and talent, had two tragedies damned 
—uatterly, irremediably damned, within a fortnight—one at the Olympic 
and the other at the Haymarket. This was really a proud mere y and 
quite subversive of the old saying, ‘“‘ Non bis in idem.” hat I have 
written is meant as an explanation and an excuse for the fact that the 
most intelligent managers of theatres are absolutely compelled to place 
their chief reliance in translations. Even this melancholy resource now 
fails them ; for Parisian authorship is now by no means as fruitful as it 
used to be in good plays ; or, at least, in plays that can be successfully 
done into English, The productions, for instance of Emile Augier, or 
De Musset, or George Sand, however successful in Paris, rarely pay for 
translation. This being the case, Mr. Kean “tries back” some thirty 
years, falls upon Casimir Delavigne, poet dear to the Restoration, and 

gs out, most successfully, and adaptation, by Mr. Bourcicault, of his 
“ Louis Onze.” 

It is less a play than a part written for Talma, who rehearsed it many 
times, but, for some reason, never performed it. Ligier made the best 
of his fame in it at the Frangais ; but Ligier never made so much of 

t as Mr. Kean has done. His performance is, from first to last, an ex- 

ceedingly fine and well-studied piece of acting—quiet and sustained—not 
fall of “ points,” as some actors would have made it, playing like porcu- 
pines, alternately smooth and bristling. It is true thata bypereritie 
might say that Mr. Kean is sometimes hardly worn and decrepid enough 
for the character of the sick old miscreant, but this seems inevitable where 
energetic wordsare to be spoken. On the whole, Louis XJ. is far the best 
part Mr. Kean has played, but the play itself would have been none the 
worse if it had been written in prose instead of blank verse, which only 
courtesy can term poetry. 
cient callie 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DINING IN PARIS. 


Yesterday the Société de Gastronomie, of which Emile de Girardin 
eading member, opened their monster restaurant, the Diner de |’ 
Exposition, in the Rues Lepelletier and Laffitte. The Directors of the 


isa 


« Grand Exhibition Diuuer” are not the inventors of a new system. 
They merely profess to improve upon @ recent experiment which has 
been attended with great success, Itis very possible that, as in the case 
of gunpowder, the steam-engine, and numerous other great discoveries, 
the credit of the invention may be given to those whose names are asso- 
ciated with its universal diffusion, while the real inventors are forgotten. 
In the course of last sammer one of the many journalists whose occupa- 
tion was gone in consequence of the great political revolution of 1851, 
out of the abundance of his leisure and mental activity, conceived the 
idea of a dining establishment upon a scale never before attempted, 
which should combine the advantages of a table d’hote with those of a 
restaurant, at a fixed price. He was a man of small capital, but he had 
faith in his project, and found friends to supply him with money to carry 
it out. You must have heard of the Diner de Paris, on the Boulevard, 
at the corner of the passage Jouffroy, the firet restaurant of the kind in 
question ever opened in Paris. This retired journalist was the founder 
of this establishment. He started from premises something like these. 
The conveniences of a table d’hote are a variety of well-cooked dishes, a 
handsome, well-warmed, well-lighted, and well-ventilated dining-room, 
and the cheerful buz of society at the very moment in the 24 hours at 
which mankind is most disposed to be cheerful, combined with a moderate 
rate of payment. The inconveniences are the fixed hour, and the neces- 
sity to a certain extent laid upon you of making acquaintance, however 
slight, with the strangers who may happen to sit near you. At the res- 
taurants, at a fixed price, which have long abounded in Paris, a dinner 
at a moderate—often at a very cheap rate, selected at pleasure from an 
infinitely varied bill of fare, may be had at any reasonable hour. But the 
frequenters of such places too well know that, when soup, fish, entrées, 
hors-d’ceuvres, roasts, game, vegetables, salads, desserts, and wine, are 
gre for 2 francs, the stomach has small rejoicing when all is swallowed. 
ven if the viands may not be of second or third-rate quality (as for the 
most part they are) they must of necessity, in the majority of instances, 
be spoilt by overcooking, because the cook who is expected to have eve- 
rything in season always ready can never tell when any particular dish 
may be called for. The main idea of the Diner de Paris was to have 
but one bill of fare for the day, as at a table d’hote, but to have, during 
the ordinary dining hours, a constant succession of the same series of 
dishes. The bill of fare was conspicuously posted up at the door, so that 
every customer might gg at the threshold if he saw anything prima 
facie not pleasing to him, and a promise was made that a first-class cook, 
whose attention would not be distracted by sudden calls for any dish 
that a man might fancy out of a list of three hundred, would send up to 
table nothing but the best things of the season, and those cooked to a 
nicety as if ordered for a fixed hour. 
The new system pleased the Parisians. All last summer the vast sa- 
loons of the Diner de Paris were thronged with diners at 34 franks each, 
which price included a bottle vin ordinaire, or half a bottle of better 
quality. The success of the parent Establishment speedily encouraged 
speculators to start others of a similar kind. Within the last few months 
we have seen the Diner de Commerce, the Diner Européen, the Diner 
Universal, and some others, all rather cheaper than the Diner de Paris, 
and at the same time as good, or nearly so. Now comes M. de Girardin’s 
scheme for dining the well-to-do million on the same system, but ona 
much grander scale. His argument is this. There are in Paris thou- 
sands of natives and foreigners who dine daily and frequently at first- 
class restaurants, where, without any particular luxury, they spend 15 
francs for their dinner. If we can, by a grand combination and judicious 
outlay of capital, give this class of society the same dinner for 5f., shall 
we not surely attract them to our table? Suchis the substance of a pro- 
spectus circulated in Paris for some months past. An important part of 
the project is that the undertaking is divided into shares, at the low 
rate of 25f.a share. The directors offered the tempting terms of a free 
ticket for one dinner to every shareholder, and a contract to take the 
shares at par (in dinners) whenever the holder might wish to eat them 
out. The opening of this giant establishment has been postponed from 
time to time, and people began to think it would never open atall. A 
few days ago the 25f. shares were at 15 discount, and many fortunate 
| pe mapa are now proceeding to eat five splendid dinners for the ridicu- 
ously small summit of 10f. 

Yesterday it was positively announced that the Exhibition dinner 
would open at four o’clock. The two entrances were besieged by long 
queues of people long before the hour. A formidable footman, in gor- 
geous livery, six feet high, said four thousand people had dined, and that 

ere was not a single tmemy os, in the establishment. Having obtained 
admission into a gorgeous salo@n, covering an area at least as large as 
that of Lincoln’s-inn-Hall, after waiting a few moments an elegant cham- 
berlain, in black, with a golden chain, found me a seat on a velvet- 
cushioned chair. Dinner was served with extraordinary regularity. 
Every dish was perfect in its kind, and quite hot. A very hungry man 
might perhaps have objected that there was a want of a “piece de re- 
sistance.”’” The wine was excellent, but the grand feature of the thing 
is the mise en scene, the brilliant light, the numbers who sit comforta- 
bly without crowding, and, above all, that recommendation which the 
best restaurants in Paris want—good ventilation. There are numbers 
of private rooms, and another public dining room up-stairs. The waiters 
are elegant men, resembling “ gentlemen’s gentlemen” of the first wa- 
ter. A little footman of fourteen, in smart livery, appeared to have no- 
thing else to do but to touch his hat to comers and goers, and excited 
much amusement by the diligence with which he performed this duty. 
There were but few ladies present, on account of the crowd, but after a 
few days they will doubtless appear in great numbers. This afternoon 
the approaches to the monster temple of gourmandize were even more 
crowded than yesterday.—Paris Letter, Jan, 17. 














THE UNFORTUNATE CZARINA. 


It is now precisely ten years since it was reported all over Europe 
that the Czar Nicholas was dead. When it was found to be a false re- 
port, the explanation given of it was that his excessive grief for the loss 
of a daughter in the preceding Autumn had made him so ill, and in- 
duced so complete a seclusion, as to lead to a belief in St. Petersburg 
that he was dead. If, at that time, most thoughts turned to the heir, 
as usual, some rested on the ee ; whose lot of anxiety and fatigue 
has always created a good deal of sympathy among as many as feel 
that there is nothing in being an Empress-Consort that can compensate 
for the sufferings of the woman who has, at once, no other sphere of 
duty than home, and no real home. A reigning Empress has something 
to do, to relieve her anxieties and penalties of position. Almost all wo- 
men except Queens have a home in which to set and to rest; and we see at 
Windsor that a reigning Queen may have something of that privilege, if 
she is domestic enough in her heart to willit. But the Empress-Consorts 
of Russia have neither the one nor the other ; and for long years past the 
compassion of all Europe has respectfully waited on the amiable Alex- 
andra. In considering the relation of the high-placed ladies of Europe 
to the war in which they have so large a stake, the first interest, just 

now at least, belongs to the dying Empress. 
She is only fifty-seven years of age, though we have heard of her for 
many years as failing and sinking. It is wear and tear, and not age, 
that has broken her down. She left Berlin as a bride when she was nine- 
teen ; aud then began that life of dissipation and display which was no 
choice of her own, but the command of her husband. In disposition she 
is understood to be very like her brother, the King of Prussia ; while 
she had no opportunity, before or after her early marriage, to cultivate 
such tastes, or acquire such knowledge, as he really has. Like most 
wives of despotic sovereigns, she has always been exacting to excess 
about dress and matters of etiquette, never failing to manifest her pow- 
ers of observation and memory if any lady appeared twice at Court in 
the same robe. Her oceasional remarks, “ Ah! that damask—I remem- 
ber admiring it before ;” and “an old acquaintance, like that brocade of 
yours, Countess,” have had their share in promoting the Czar’s policy 
of aristocratic frivolity at home, while the poor lady herself has been 
sadly sacrificed to the same policy. As the Russian aristocracy must be 
constantly amused, the Empress must be always leading the amuse- 
ments. She must never be tired—she must never be ill. For long years 
she has been kept on her feet when she ought to have been on her sofa. 
None who have seen will forget the spectacle of that emaciated form, 
pitiably contrasted with the mighty stature of the Czar, as she strove to 
sustain herself by his side. Dress and drugs may do much for the first 
impression and the mere face of the “used up ;”’ but such emaciation as 
this poor lady’s, and such fatigue and anxiety as she has suffered with- 
out remission for many years, have long made the Court festivals of Rus- 

sia a dismal farce to all observers. 

In pathetic contrast with the forced airs of the ball-room and impe- 
rial gardens has been her solicitude to gain in private for the Czar the 
opinion of strangers. The questions asked about what the 
oreigner has seen, the eager insinuations about what he ought to think, 
the plaintive pleas about poor Russia in general, and her husband in 
partcaar, being misunderstood by all the world—all this, while very 
e the mood of her brother at Berlin, is a pathetic illustration of her 





life at St. Petersburg. Lately, as matters have grown worse as her 
health bas sank more hopelessly, as her sons have become more irre- 
conciliable in their views, pursuits, and tempers, and her husband 
more ferocious in his policy abroad, and despotic in his tyranny at 
home, the poor lady has done what women usually do in a hopeless po. 
sition—she has become dévote The fanatical correspondence between, 
the palaces at Berlin and St, Petersburg has been, it is understood near- 
ly or quite as wonderful as any Mormonism or any Irvingism in England 
and America, with the great difference that it has produced a real ef- 
fect on European politics by strengthening the influence of the Russian 
clique at Berlin. That clique uses the poor lady’s very death, before 
it happens, to keep Prussia virtually on the Russian side, threatenin 
the susceptible mind of the King with the remorse of the fratricide if he 
wounds the feelings of his infirm sister. As the close draws near, how- 
ever, her sensibilities are working in another direction. The anxiety 
about her young sons in the Crimea, the unconcealable failures of the 
Russian armies, the overwhelming calamities of the nation, in the loss 
of life and treasure, and the fact, impossible for even Russian duplicity 
to hide, that the Czar stands alone and deserted in a world where he 
took all rulers and their peoples to be his vassals and his prey,—have at 
last broken down even conjugal etiquette (so invincible at St. Peters- 
burg), and have unsealed the dying lips to supplicate “ Peace! peace!” 
till even the Autocrat can bear the plaintive cry no longer With this 
cry her last prayer to her God upon earth—sinks into the grave the 
woman who may be said to stand nearest to the war.—London Daily 
News, Jan. 18. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE BrussELS THEATRE.—The Indépendance of Brus- 
sels gives the following details of the burning down of the theatre of La 
Monnaie, already announced by the telegraph :—A dreadful disaster has 
fallen on this city. In less than two hours asplendid theatre has been re- 
duced to ashes. It is said that the fire was caused by an escape of gas 
which took place near a stove, but this, after all, is only supposition. 
The flames broke out all at once with the greatest intensity, and some 
men who were employed over the stage, among the scenery, preparing 
for the representation of the Prophéte, which was to take place the same 
evening (Sunday), had barely time to descend from their perilous posi- 
tion, and make their escape. One of these men, the oldest of them all, 
named Simon, has not yet been found at the hour at which we write. It 
is supposed from the statement of these men that the flames burst out in 
the room appropriated to the figurantes, and in which a stove was light- 
ed. The alarm being given, the firemen hastened to the theatre from the 
Hotel de Ville and other parts of the city. It was then about 9 in the 
morning, and, although the fire had not been perceived more than half 
an hour before, they at once saw that all their efforts to extinguish the 
fire would be fruitless. Just as they arrived an immense mass of red, 
green, and yellow flames burst from several parts of the roof, and rose in 
the air to a height of upwards of 100 feet. The fire soon after found its 
way through the principal entrance, and the spectacle then was a terri- 
bly grand one. In a few minutes the fire rushed out from all the win- 
dows above, and the roof seemed on the point of falling in. The firemen 
meanwhile had penetrated inside, and by great exertions had contrived 
to save some articles of farniture and some dresses from the performers’ 
rooms. The money-box and the books of the establishment were also 
saved, but that was all ; the scenery, costumes, and all the accessaries of 
the theatre being completely destroyed. At one moment serious fears 
were entertained that the fire would spread to the surrounding houses, 
but fortunately that calamity has been spared us. Still, when it was seen 
that the snow which covered the neighbouring roofs had gradually melted 
away, it was impossible not to feel alarm. It was necessary to keep the 
fire engines constantly at play on these buildings to prevent their catch- 
ing fire from the sparks that fell from the burning edifice. So imminent, 
indeed, was the danger considered, that all the principal articles of fur- 
niture in these houses were taken out and removed to a place of safety, 
An immense crowd was collected in the front of the theatre, but the best 
order prevailed, the ground being occupied by detachments of Carbineers 
and Grenadiers. All the civil and military authorities were also on the 
spot, but without being able to afford the slightest assistance. The fire 
continued burning most fiercely until nearly 11 o’clock, when it began 
to subside. It is not known exactly when the roof gave way, but, at 
whatever time that circumstance took place, it did not materially in- 
crease the intensity of the conflagration. The grand entrance, owing to 
a strong arch built over it, will be preserved. Of the rest of the build- 
ing the walls alone remain upstanding, and it is not yet known whether 
the st not be taken down. Everything inside has been consumed, and 
the must be immense. The main 
in 1819, but the handsome front was only finished last year, on the plans 
of M. Simories, so that this noble edifice, which was worthy of being an 
orfiament to any city, has been destroyed just at the moment when it had 
been entirely completed. With the exception of the man mentioned 
above, no life has been lost, nor any corporal injury worth mentioning 
sustained by any person.—London paper, Jan 5. 





Paris Fasuions ror Fepruary.—The New-Year’s-day receptions at 
the Tuileries have not introduced any change in the fashions. The 
Court mantles, indispensable on that occasion, were, for the most part, 
made of velvet, with worked borders ; many, however, were made of the 
same material as the robe, which is generally, white ; lozenges or squares 
of lace being placed around the mantle. A house, well known for its 
laces, has made a Court mantle of black or white lace, mounted upon 
satin, transparent, to match the colour of the toilette. 

We present our fair readers with a description of the Empress’s cos- 
tume at the reception of the 2nd January. Upon the raised bands of 
her hair shone three rows of diamonds, surmounted by the Imperial 
crown. The robe and mantelet were of sky-blue velvet. The skirt of 
the robe was worked in front, with gems, as also was the corsage; the 
mantle was embroidered with gold and clear pearls. The Princess Ma- 
thilde wore a purple robe, with a mantle of the same colour, adorned 
with pearls and rubies. 

Robes are worn fuller than ever. Flounces are somewhat out of fa- 
vour ; but, as if to set this dictum at defiance, we saw the other day 
floances on a robe of moiré antique, and on another of velvet! Scarcely 
could either of these eccentricities get through the corridor of the Théa- 
tre des Italiens ; still the costumes were elegantly worn, and noticed by 
every one. We hope they will have but few imitators ; but our duty is 
to note all that is made in the way of novelties. 

The moiré antique is going somewhat out of fashion, and for a very 
simple reason : this material owed its fame to its high price, but it has 
just experienced a great reduction, and may be bought for seven or 
eight francs a yard. Hence it will only be worn for visiting and walk- 
ing dresses. It is difficult to say what material is to be substituted for 
it. The Exhibition will, assuredly, bring us some beautiful and rich no- 
velty, but it must be very dear, which will be its first element of suc- 
cess. : 

Bonnets are as scanty as ever, and particular materials are manufac- 
tured for making the upper parts ; they are either velours épingiés, or 
gros-de-tours, sprinkled with black velvet peas upon a ground of rose, 
blue, green, dark violet, or chestnut. A new material called velours 
mousse is remarkably becoming in this cold weather ; it is trouble lost, 
however, to search for a warm material for bonnets, which leave nearly 
all the head uncovered, and only shelter that part of it which is nata- 
rally protected by the hair. Velvet mantles are in season this severe 
weather ; they are uniformly black. /Mantelets visite are also worn of 
velvet, worked colour upon colour with deep lace, which falls low be- 
hind, and raises itself towards the arms. 





IMPROVEMENT ON SCREW-PROPELLERS.—A patent for a new method of pro- 
wren. steam vessels has been taken out by Mr. Davis, watchmaker, St. 

ichael’s-hill, Bristol. It appears to be an application of the “ float 
boards ” of the paddle-wheel to the stern of the vessel, which, instead of 
& revolving motion, work alternately in a vertical and horizontal direc- 
tion, so that while avoiding the oscillation of the vessel which the motion 
of the paddle-wheels cause, it also possesses a much superior force to the 
screw. The “ float boards’’ are placed inside a chamber or recess at the 
stern of the vessel, which extends about one-third of the length of the 
keel, and carried along on an endless railway, in two horizon 
lines, and, when propelling, they are vertical and act with great force 
on the water. When they have completed their run, they feather up- 
wards into an horizontal position, so that while the lower “ float boards” 
are acting on the water, there is not the slightest counteraction by those 
above. Now this remedies a great defect in the paddle-wheel system, 
for, while one half is being submerged, it has also to drag the other half 
up from the water, As soon as a “float board” descends, it “ takes,” 
and acts upon all the water confined by the chamber, and as it cannot 
escape by the sides, or above the “ float boards” it must necessarily all 
be carried through the opening at the stern, and thus carry the vessel rapid- 
ly onward. The “float boards” can receive no injury from without, 
being protected by their position in the chamber from the assaults of 





heavy seas, floating substances, or the shots of an enemy ; neither cal 
they be injured by the vessel running aground, being guarded by ® 
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ther 
mere turning of a handle. They are driven forward on the end- 

ty Oe eee by pao of a revolving cylinder on each side of the 
chamber, on which there will be screw ces acting on friction rollers, 
connected with the axis of the running wheels. The screw principle is 
employed onthe moving cylinder, but with a far greater extent of 
“ toh ” than when used as the propeller ; then the “ pitch” seldom 
one foot, but in this arrangement it will be from four to six feet 

for each revolution, according to the size of the vessel. All the parte 
will be made sufficiently strong to bear any strain, and the rubbing 
will be lubricated by the water. The plan has also the great 
advantage of placing the engine much lower in the vessel than it can be 
by the present mode. The importance of this invention cannot be over- 
rated, combining and extending as it does the three great mechanical 
achievements of the age, and its applicability has been borne testimony 
to by some of the most eminent engineers of the day, as well as the 
Admiralty and the Bristol Chamber of Commerce. Like many other 
atentees, Mr. Davies requires assistance in carrying the invention out. 
_-London Times. 


Royat Forests; Trwper ror tae Britisa Navy.—The instructions 
to the surveyors (Messrs. J. Mathews, W. Marton, and W. Menzies) ap- 

inted by the Treasury to report on the Royal Forests maintained for 
the growth of navy timber, with their reports thereon, have been laid 
pefore Parliament. After having delivered five seperate reports refer- 
ring to questions which had arisen with respect to various details of 
management, the surveyors were directed to frame a general report re- 

arding the condition, management, capabilities, and futare prospects 
of the Royal forests they had visited—viz., Alice Holt, Woolmer, Bere, 
Parkhurst, New Forest, Dean Forest, High Meadow-wood, and Delamere. 
These forests contain altogether about 103,150 acres but the surveyors con- 
sider that the beneficial interest of the Crown may be represented by about 
30,000 acres of young plantations ; and not only, they say, is the state 
of those plantations “ such as to merit approval, but, having reference 
to their regularity, growth, and prospective ultimate development, they 
are not surpassed by any forest property in the kingdom.” A calcula- 
tion of their value leads the surveyors to the conclusion that they were 
“g profitable and most advantageous investment of public money, 
though for the first period of their growth they appear to make but 
small return upon the original outlay.” The surveyors are of opinion 
that the present local management is carried on with skill and ability ; 
they deprecate the system of thinning with reference to annual profit, 
instead of ultimate crop; and they also object strongly to the system 
upon which timber is now supplied to the Royal Navy, as that depart- 
ment “should not be permitted to require more than the forests can 
supply consistently with adue consideration of their permanent welfare.” 
They express their belief that at the end of another century the navy 
will be mainly dependent upon these forests for its supply of timber, they 
point out the mistake which has been committed in taking so much large 
timber from the forests within the last few years, during a period when 
the price has been unusually low, and the report concludes with an ob- 
servation on the importance of securing the services of intelligent and 
thoroughly experienced gentlemen to discharge the very onerous duties 
of deputy surveyors. 


————_—_—————————— 
double iron keel, and their motion can be reversed or stopped altoge 








Ecgction OF A PRESIDENT OF MaGpaLEN CoLieGe. Ozford, Jan 5.— 
This morning, at 11 o’clock, the Fellows of Magdalen College, in obedi- 
ence to the summons of the Vice-President (the Rev. H. Harris), met in 
the College Chapel for the purpose of electing a successor to the late 
lamented Dr. Routh. The choice of the electors wasjfound to have fallen 
on the Rev. Frederiek Bulley, B.D., and the Rev. Andrew Edwards, B.D., 
who had respectively 24 and 21 votes. The names of these two Fellows 
were accordingly sent in to the 13 Seniors, whose decision was in favour 
of the first mentioned. The utmost harmony and good feeling prevailed 
throughout the election. 

Mr. Bully entered Oxford, we believe, in the year 1826. He shortly 
afterwards obtained a Demyship at Magdalen, from which college he 
took his B.A. degree in 1829. He was placed in the third class In Literis 
Humanioribus in the Michaelmas examination of that year. Not long 
afterwards he succeeded toa Fellowship, and after serving various col- 
lege offices, was, in the year 1843, appointed one of the college Tutors 
by the late President. This office he has continued to discharge ever 
since, combining with it, since the establishment of the new School of 
Law and Modern History, the duties of Lecturer on those subjects. He 
is & person much respected throughout the University, and it has long 
on expected that he would be Dr. Routh’s successor in the Presidemt- 





Tus Murrary Kxiouts or Winpsor.—The military Knights of Wind- 
sor, after 300 years’ struggle to obtain their rights and privileges, are, 
at last about to have full justice done them. The Government having 
commanded that a full and searching inquiry into the case and claims 
of the Military Knights shall be immediately instituted, a few days 
since the Military Knights received an official notification from the soli- 
citor of Her Majesty’s Treasury, Mr. Reynolds, that he had been com- 
manded by Viscount Palmerston to instruct the Attorney-General fortb- 
with to file an information ex-officio, on behalf of the “ Military Knights 
of Windsor v. the Dean and Chapter of Windsor,” for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the power and control exercised by the Chapter as trustees 
of the Royal charity, left by the Royal founders expressly for the “ sup- 
port and maintainence” of the Military Knights, and also for ascertain- 
ing why the Chapter has not strictly complied with the will and primary 
objects of the Royal and benevolent founders, as laid down in the chrac- 
ters of Edward III., Edward VI., and Queen Elizabeth. Since the pas- 
sing of the act 4th Victoria, chap. 112, which came into operation on the 

11th of August, 1840, the sum of about £60,000 arising from this charity 
has been wrongly paid over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (as al- 
leged), as so much money arising from suppressed canonries of the Cha- 
pe Royal of St. George, whereas the case submitted on the part of the 

nights is, from the perusal of various documents connected with the 
case, together with opinions of the most eminent equity lawyers, that in- 
stead of 1s. a-day, which, from the commencement of the charity to the pre- 
fent time, has been doled out to the Knights, while the Dean and Chapter 
have appropriated to their own use and to that of the church the surplus 
arising from increased rents, that the Military Knights, being the primary 
objects of the benevolence, ought at least to have benefited in a equal de- 
gree with the Dean and Canons, who are now receiving about £1,200 a- 
year each ; and that the Canons (as trustees) at the foundation of the 
charity were placed upon the same stipend as the Military Knights— 
namely, ls. per diem.— Times, Jan. 24. : 





Geverat Rovrine.—This is the worst General in the British service. 
He ought to be discharged forthwith, and sent to the galleys. It is this 
Coxcombical, self-conceited, shallow, dull, stupid, inanimate, and in- 
capable old General that caused all the disasters, from the landing of 
our troops at Gallipoli, when they were compelled still to wear the 
apoplectic stock, to pestilential Varna, and finally to the horrors of the 

Timea. But nothing can move General Routine—he is as stupid and 
unfeeling as a post. The Times’ agent did more good at Scutari with 
£5,000 than old General Routine with £50,000. The old brute can neither 
pe hear, nor feel. His hand is leprous; whatever it touches withers 
~ dies. General Routine has caused the death of 20,000 of the best 
of te England ever had, in the Crimea. He was the cause of the death 
th ousands more at Balaklava and Scutari. Even when the sick and 

© maimed landed from the Himalaya, to be forwarded, through Brigh- 

_ and London, to the hospitals at Chatham, the old General was 
dn ng 80 soundly that nobody dared to wake him to give orders for the 
timeazance of our poor wounded, suffering, dying soldiers to their des- 
in th on ; and he will doze on, till every man in the army and every ship 
Routt navy is lost. No one seems to have the least control over General 

ini oo He does in all things as he likes. He cares nothing for the 

“ Ned War, less for the Crown, and chuckles at the threats of mem- 
ion of Parliament. There is only one thing likely to rouse the old fel- 

—the roars of an indignant nation.— Brighton Examiner. 





dian Frencu Spo.iation Br..--This bill appropriates $5,000,000 to be 
reed uted pro rata to such citizens of the United States, or their legal 
oumat'e ves, as had valid claims to indemnity upon the French Gov- 
ille “yp » arising out of illegal captures, detentions, forcible seizures, 
tiow pe eepremeenter and confiscations, committed prior to the ratifica- 
lic, conclu Convention between the United States and the French Repub- 
all cantluded on the 30th September, 1800 ; but it is provided that in 
shall be : 2 or assignment, except gifts or donations, no assignee 
on reba ~ to receive an amount beyond the consideration paid, 
which he « . ‘bee and these together are not to exceed the amount to 
The amo would be entitled if such assignee were the original holder. 

i se 2 apes are to be ascertained by a commission, and to 
Pleasure of thi — States five per cent. stock redeemable at the 
of ‘ais Government. The bill differs from that which was 


cmeait the Senate a year ago, in this: that the House has limited the 


deration paid, to the amount that would have been received under this 
bill by the original claimant ; and the House has left the redemption of 
the stock at the pleasure of the Government, instead of making a twenty 
year’s stock as the Senate provided —Comm. Adv. 


A Tovcnine AppeaL.—Serjeant Wilkins, in pleading for Gilbert on 
Thursday evening, called on the jury in most touching terms by their 
verdict to restore him to the bosom of his wife and family, and dwelt with 
great pathos on the effect the result of the trial would have for happi- 
ness or misery on those who are so dear to him. When the learned ser- 
geant sat down, wiping his forehead after his great effort. he was a little 
surprised to learn this touching allusion to wife and children had been 
made on behalf of a bachelor, which Gilbert is.— Sherborne Mercury. 








Truta WELL-EXPRESSED.—The opinion is very general throughout the 
United States, that the terrritorial acquisitions of Russia are sealed up 
from the rest of the world ; that her justice is dispensed in Courts for 
bribery ; that a system of fraud extends throughout her whole army and 
navy, embracing the bighest and lowest of her officers, reaching not only 
to expenditure for fortifications and ships, but even to the rations fur- 
pished to privates ; and that a general ignorance overspreads the land, 
giving promise of long vitality to her barbarism. That such a power 
should be victorious in a war with England,—the seat of learning, of re- 
finement, of solid worth and integrity, of science, of religion, and of all 
that ennobles and adorns our race,—can only be hoped by those Ameri- 
cans whose passions have been inflamed by the causes we have mentioned. 
or who do not wisely survey the mighty beariugs of the question. —V. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 

A BatLooxixe Hixpoo.—The Bombay Times says Rajah Issau Chak- 
dersing, Secretary to the British Indian Association, made a balloon as- 
cent on Nov. 22d, at Jumroo Candy, where his palace is situated The 
balloon was constructed under his own directions, and he managed the 
descent entirely by himself. 








cars in the Pennsylvania coal trade have wooden springs, each consisting of 
two pieces of ash, say eight feet long, six inches wide, and two inches 
in thickness, bolted together and supporting the boxes. It has been 
found that the first cost of the wooden springs is but one-third that of 
steel, and the cost of maintenance less than one half. The wooden 
springs are as elastic as those of steel. 





Fruit Trees.—It is a theory among fruit growers that the peach is 
destroyed by cold, when the thermometer reaches 10 degrees below zero, 
and that this tree cannot live when the temperature is at that point ; 
but an examination of the trees, in the Western part of this State, fails 
to show that any injury has yet been received. 





Two Sisters or Cuarity.—The name of the Swedish Nightingale is Jen- 
ny Lind. Not a bad name for the English Nightingale in the East would 
be—“ Jenny Lint.” 





Cyess. 


PROBLEM No. 320, By T. L. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO.319. 


White. Black, 
1. Qto K B6é ch. K to R 8. (*) 
2. Qto K R ach. K to Kt 2. 
3, to aye: kh to K 3. 
x Gite B4ch | K to Kt 2. 
5. Go E bo. K to R 3. 
€ to R 5ch. P tks R. 
7. Q to B 5 checkmate. 


* Black’s best move—should he play ‘‘ K to Kt 8,’ White replies with ‘‘ 2. Q 
toQ6ch;’ next check at K 5; winning R, and mating on the fifth move at 
K B 8 sq. th 


To CorrEsPONDENTS.— JT. L. One of best three move positions we have seen 
for a long while—hope to hear from you often. What say you to “ going in” 
for the five move prize? There is yet time.—M. S. shall have proper attention ; 
also J. M. and D. R. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ta= FINEST AROMATIC IN THE WORLD! differing from 
every other preparation under the name of SNUFF. Durno’s celebrated 
Catarrh Sniff, actually worth ten times its weight in gold to all those afflicted with Catarrh, or 
Cold in the Head, Sore Eyes, Deafness, or Headache, A sample box with directions for use, will 
be sent by mail free of postage, on receipt of rHIRTY-ONE CENTS in.Stamps or Specie, from the 
Depét of J. Durno, Albany, N. Y. 

B. Not sold on Commis-ion anywhere. 











ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 

Hall’s patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate m:+dals at the 
World’s Fair, London, 1851, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 aud ’54, ana this is the Lock, 
and the only powder-proof Lock that received a medal at the London World’s Fair, though 
others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘* World’s Fair Locks.’’ The subscriber and 
his agents are the only persons authorised to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s Patent Powder-proof Locks. 

8S. C. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 187, and 139 Water-street, New York. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, 
ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher ofthe Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments, 
All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars), are entitled to one ofthe 
followingengravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge of a few 
cents’ postage. 

















A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and trem & drawing made expressly for the 
prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 1858. : —n 
10 Park Place, New York. 





MADBEIRA WINES. 
4 ie Subscriber offers for sale in Wood and Glass, some very choice Reserve and South Side 
Madsiras, imported in 1852, since which time they have acquired much softness and flavor. 
From the scarcity of genuine fine Madeira, it is not unlikely that after a short period it cannot 
be procured at any reasonable price. It is suggested to those who desire to obtain a supply of 
such wine as will be worth keeping in their stock not to postpone their purchases. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver-street, New York. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANOE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


HIS COMPANY is now prepared to take risks to and from any part of the United States 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world i 
Property excepting vessels and DeNeEET ey TERS sctaateatianaeaes 


A, ©. Richards, William Kent, A. 8. Barnes, J.K 

Sheppard Gandy, C. Hadden, Ifred Edwards, TE 
C. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, * 
Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick 
Martin Bates, Jnn., W. H. Mellen, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary : 
Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 

T. B. Merrice, Robert Slimmon, § F. W. Meyer, hos. Eakin, 

G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B. Arthu . McNamee 


Woopen Car Sprixnes.—The Railway Times says that most of the | the 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

LE BULL, Lessee.-THE MANAGEMENT HAVE THE HONOUR TO AN. 

bounce to Lt a the regular season of 1 commence on MONDAY, 
EVENING, FEBRUARY 19th, 1855, with Verdi’s Seria 
RIGOLETTO. 
(First time in America.) When it is hoped that the caré and attention bestowed the mi- 
nutest details of Costume, and Appointmengs, the additional comforts made in the inte. 
rior of the pemee, i with the large corps of Vocal and Instrumental Performers and EMI- 
NENT ARTIS NGAGED, and in treaty with, and the conformity of PRICES TO THE 
POPULAR STANDARD, will ensure the support and goed will of the people of New York. 
OPERAS TO BE PERFORMED DURING THE SEASON. 








ND, GS I iad 66 os din 060 000s 00 ccc0c bob b ae ED SRE eh 666 000000 rvs Verdi 
Ne EE UE og) 6 «0b 0's oe e'n 00-0 sobbec d ode aseeies o ¢ee doce 
iy Ci. dh cbwes dod 6 ccs Pteccens 66 occeedialeebbetees chcéwcbes Verdi 
aP Mee BRO R USO O00 609 0 ge 60 60000 ccc cces tic bc cts eS SO eE He oe bes Mayerbeer 
Etoile du Nord (first time).... .. ‘ ‘ onclkht'scvieue eee 

ci Ms sk Rie S 00000 6065000 00 4.900.000 000 0.00.45 4 Meee be ese 
La Norzi di Figaro, together with revivals of Standard Favourite O 

REGULATION OF PRICES OF ADMISSION. 

Parquet, Parquet Circle and Dress Circle... ........e0ce-ege cae eeceeee® ONE DOLLAR 
ED I inte die nce BS 0. 000:00 0.000, 06.046000 90000 0.00004 e002. ee 
Dt Ah hiaiinns ped ee ee Chen ben hh SBbAbaSs 6.0080 0 On bhed TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
Secured Choice Seats. o be secured in the day time on! .....FIFTY CENTS 


Private Boxes, holding from 4 to 12 Persons, according to Lecnitea’ from $3 to $20. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT FOR SEASON SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
It has been sug d to the 8 by many warm friends of the Opera, and also by the 
peculiar featrres of the times, to divide the Regular Seasons into SUBSCRIBEBS’ SEASONS 
OF TWELVE NIGHTS EACH. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


For Twelve Nights. ..........--.+..+~(Seats Secured) ,..... eee o dods cctenn 


During the first subscription of Twelve aie the Manager guarantees that the new Opera 
RIGOLETTO, by Verdi, and WILLIAM TELL, by Rossini, will positively be produced. 
On the ing night, MONDAY, 16th of February, 1855, Signor BEAGIO BULOCIONI, ad 
8 ETTORE BARIL I, will make their first appearance before an American public, 

he Management bave permanently secured the rervices of the most favourite Artists in this 
country ; among them are sig. CESARE BADIALI Sig. DOMENIOO LORINI, Sig. LUIGO 
ROCCO. Sig. COLETTI, Mad. BERTUOCO MARETZ K, Mad. PATTI STRAKOSCH, &e. 
The Management bas received information from their 

its are pending with Sig’ra. FREZZOLINI, Mad. 

BER ALDI, Sig. MAR 
of the month. 
The CHORUS and ORCHESTRA wil! consist of ONE HUNDRED PERFORMERS, most 
carefully selected, under the direction of MAX MARETZEK. 


ear NOTICE TO SEASON SUBSCRIBERS.—As the amounts received from the subscrip- 
tions are considered as separate from the regular moretary business of the establishment, 
manager has the pleasure to announce that James Plalen, Esq., and Henry A. Coit, Exq., have 
kindly consented to apes Trustees, and will hold such amounts in trust until the termination ot 
of subscri ’ 

The Box Office will be open at the Academy ot Music, for subscription and securing seats on 
MONDAY, 12th of February, and during the week, from 10 o’clock, A.M. to 4 o’clock, P.M. 


FOR MERCHANTS AND BANEERS. , 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


Volume, Ociavoe,—200 pp..—Price $1 ; or, $1 12, post 
» BANKER’S ALMANAC FOR 

. Calendar and Chronology of Important Events. II. A List of the Banks, arranged alpha- 
pie , in every State and City of the Union—President and Cashier of each—Capital of ‘each. 
Ill. A List of Private Bankers in Ove Hundred and Forty-eight Cities and Towns of the United 
States and Canada, December, 1854. IV. A List of Banks and Private Bankers in London, 
November, 1854. V. A List of Private Bankers in Europe, Asia, South America, West Indies 
and Australia. VI. The Usury Laws of the States, with the damages allowed in each State on 
Bills of Exchange returned under Protest—The Law of Sight Bills, &c. VII. Bank Architee- 
ture in New York—Recent Banking Buildings erected, with Descriptions, and ten Engravings. 
VIII. Coins and Co’ e of the U.S. for each year, from 1789 to 1854. IX. Fluctuations of 
Stocks, Bonds, &c , at New York and London, wry & ny month of the year 184. X. Com- 
merce, Tonnage, Revenue, Expenditure, and Public Debt of the U. 8. each year, 1780-1864. 
X{. The Public Debts of Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, and Turkey. XII. Statistical 
History of Great Britain for the last Fifty Years. XIiL Statistics for the Four 
Years. XIV. Coal Statistics for the Years 1825—1854. XV. History of the London Stock Ex- 
change. XVI. Principles of Life Insurance. XVII. Financial and Commercial Review of the 
Year 1854. XVIII. Toe General Banking Law of the State of Illinois. 

‘All orders to be addressed per mailto J. SMITH HOMANS, 70 Wall-street, New York. 

For sale also by B. DAWSON, Bookseller, Montreal, Canada E. 





ts in Europe and Havana, that 
IARDO: GARCIA, Sig. NERI 
I, and other Eminent Artists, some of whom are expected in the course 





peid—THE MERCHANT’S AND 
contai 





ALTO DOURO PORT. 


CHOICE Stock produced from the finest vineyards ef the Upper Douro in Portugal which 
A will be found to contain all the characteristics of genuine Port,—richness of colour, a soft, 
fruity and generous taste, freedom from sweetness, and without too much astringency.—Also, @ 
anal quantity of fine White Port.—For sale in original packages, and in bottle, by 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver-street, New York. 





ARTHUR KENDALL, 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
NO. 7 WILLIAM STREET, (BETWEEN BEAVER AND PEARL STREETS) N. Y¥. 


par JUST RECEIVED—In Prime Condition—Stilton, Chedder, and Double Gloucester 
Cheese, Barclay’s London Stout, &c. 








ALLSOPP’S 
PALE OR BITTER ALE. 


w* THE UNDERSIGNED, HAVE APPOINTED MR. ARTHUR KEN- 
DALL, Wine Merchant, No. 7 liam Street, in the Ag. of 
New York, ‘our Agent for the sale of PALE ALE, commonly called BIT'tKR BRE 
which he has agreed to furnish to the Medical profession and Public, in its pure state 
75 cents per gallon in Casks of 9, 1, 36 and 72 gallons, and in Pint Bottles at $3 25 
Dozen. 


SAMUEL ALLSOPP & 80N3, 
December 18th, 1854. Brewery, Burton-on-Treut, England. 


pgp The first shipment of this celebrated Ale is daily expected per ship Washington from Li- 
i 


verpool, 
ARTHUR KEND Wine Mer 
7 William Street, (between a Pas Nee York. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
T of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leaveto inform his numerous friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his mavagement, for 
their accommodation. There are in the houre two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and severalclub rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing to torm 
parties for theirown amusement. There is alsoin the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The barissupplied with the best and purest liquors 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as wellassegars of the first quality, 

oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En= 
7 a and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL- 
AST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor) , so York, 
novil— 








CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the 72lue 
trated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annual sub- 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, and everything of interest re- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival! of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or im quantities, 





CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLAC 
D that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 636 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. 

They have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 





ublic has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 

acilties for the preparation ofsuch things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a la’ 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present tot’ 
public a stock —— and far cheaper than heretofore 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important department ofthe DISPENSING o 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 

The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE oftheir articles for family use they believe to be unique. 

They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicina) Preparations, 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggists and 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. ania men 


Apothecaries and Chemists. 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 

dise of all kinds can can be bad in the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broatwey - 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. a baw. og | & 

CO , with or without the celebrated olian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
rovod Pianos, celebsated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of vonch, 
uty and durability ofstructure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (ofthe old firm of 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &e., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. 4H. W.SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons ofall other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly pay ments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
Dealers ond Heads of School lied on th best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid 

ealers an s of Schools su on the very » | by ma \ . 
”" HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


DRAFTS-—£1 AND UPWARDS. 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRE SCOTLAND AND 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON én the BANK OF LIVEE 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom, 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
uccessors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


OR LIVERPOOL.— UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP 47LANTIC, Oapt. 
J. West This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 
on Wednesday, February 21, at 12 0’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Neo berth secured until paid for. 
for el ce and comfort, apply 


For freightor passage, having d accommodations 
EDWARD K. COLLINS 4 CO., 56 Wa!l Street, 


Passengers are requested to be on board at erro 
The Steamship BALTIC, will succeed the ATLANTIC and sail March Tih. 

















‘ 








be received by an assignee, including interest on the consi- 


Ben. A. ONDERDONE, Secretary. 


Segue will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot earry any good: covtraban 
° . 
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February 17 








FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
IK MARVBL’S FUD3E DOINGS. 


S. BEING TONY. FUDGE’S RECORD OF THE SAME IN 
Coapters. By Ik Marvel. 2 vols., with Two [Illustrations by Darley. 

- 4 by the sac keen perception of social follies, the seme gon 
4 character Sesesel style that have bsea admired in other publications by Te 
Marvel; bat evea mvaifsst a broader moatal caltare aad more ample kaowledge of the world.’’ 
-_ C 

ET, baie uzhly satarate] with the kesnest wit.’”’— Albany Argus. 

“Phe heppy hits a: fasnion adie folly, at materasl weakness, the quiet ridienle of worldly 
ways, aa che esseatials of tae heat made, with the ring of the trae motal throagh all, give 
our America. Elia his oa place in oar fomss. in which he leaves his benediction ot « lights c 
heart aad more grateful spirit. ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volumes,’’—New 

“A rac “yor * raohic pan, with touches ~~ humour and seatiment, which go straight to the 
readar’s sensibilities.’ — Philadel 

* It is fall of a cactain kind of qaaint, descriptive humour, 
writer,” —xrtford Courant. 

“A continuoas story, modelled after Thackeray's, anda capital 
trenchantly severe upon far. and quteacageases of the times, a: 

begianing to ead.’’ ine 
as yoy hamoar and spicy relish, will actract his old admirers to its perasal.’’— Tribunc. 
4 rich vein of hamour pervades it, and it will fiad many readers.’’—Olise Bra ranch. 
“ Phese volumes of gracefal plessantay will be sure to fad nemorous readors.'’—N. F. Pos. 


Frese. DOI 


that is unlike that of any living 


story of fashionable life, 
ud clear, racy and piquant 


Ik Marvel's Works. 
REVERIES OF A my er 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
EAM LIFS, 1 vol., lL2mo 
BATTLE SOMMER. ‘{ vol., , $1 25. 
NETTS. Being "dtadies of the Town. 
Resi GLEANINGS. 1 = 5 12mo., $1 25. 
FUDGE DOINGS, 2 vols., 12mo., $2 00. 
BQ These Books will be sent by mail, postage paid, for the price remitted to 


CEARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Strest, New York. 


2 vols., 12mo., $2 59. 





LAS CASAS’S NAPOLEON. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


EMOIRS OF LIFE, EXILE, AND CONVERSATIONS OF THE EMPEROR NA- 
POLEON. By the Count de Las Casas. 4 vols. 12mo., cloth, $4. 


List of [ustrations. 
Portrait of 


I 
Mtarabal Bertrand. 
Py 

oo Lowe. 


ins Casas. 
jpoleon on pore tens Belleropbon. 
wi. Hesidances 0 pa oe yi Father's Sword. 
bora. 


Napoleon. 
Charlies Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte. 


1. 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
i. 
> 


iL. harnais 
12. House in bo Napoleon was 
18. Barni > 

14. The Retara from Elba. 

15. Napoleon’s Humanity. 


M. Napoleon. 

17. Statue of Napo eo on the Place Vendome. 
18. Tomb of t Heine 

* y Ae rs iene. 


Books in Press and Nearly Ready. 


THE ODOHERTY PAPERS. Forming the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings of the 
gto Be. Maginn. Now first collected, with an original Memoir and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton 


TIRE rs rag pipe By James Hannay. 12mo. cloth. 75 ¢ 
POLL PR OF THE MINISTRY.” sp tone the Rev. J. N. Norton, a of ‘The Boy 
‘rained ay i ad 
bs A NEW Wore Br ‘PROFESSOR FRENCH —ENGLISH, PAST AND Fenenre. 
Baing © Seco Part of Stady of Words, by Richard Chenevix french, ., author of the 
“Study o: Werder ** Lessous on Proverbs,’’ ‘‘Synomyms of the New "Tostament.’’ 12mo. 


oO08A8 DE ESPANA. Going to Madrid via Barcelona. 12mo0., cloth, $1. The early por- 
tdon of this biished in Putnam’s Moathiy, and met with very marked success, 
ee WoNDeRe UL. ADVENTURES OF i PRIEST. By "Bailip Paxton, auther of 





Yan n Texas.”’ With illustrations by Darley. 12mo., 
THE 1eTORY ‘OP TR TEEAR wees yA Earliest Period to its Annexation. By Henry 
Yoakum, Esq., of the 2 vo Maps and Plates 
THE O’BRIENS AND OrLaiee vera.” ‘By Lady Mor notated, with Notes, by Dr. R. 
Mackenzie, and illustrated by Darley. = " 
ky WILD Twist a Mor Uniform wi A aly the above. With Memoir 
and Notes by Dr. R_ Shel and Tilastra: oy Pes 12mo., ce} 
— TRAITS” "AND eae BITS AND “EN” ” By = "Deven. 12mo., cloth ; each 


By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of a ‘‘ Month in England,’’ 
J.8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street 


CORNELL’S PRIMARY GHOGR APHY. 
D APPLETON & CO., Nos.346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


hy ~ 7 PRIMARY Gupenerny. Forming Part First of ‘* A Systematic Series of 
Schoo! Geographies.’’ 1 voi., 4to. With Numerous Maps and Illustrations. Price 50c. 
The Claims of the Plan for Universal Adoption are as follows : 


First—On)y those branches of Geographical Science that admit bd oat brought fully within 
the comprehension of the youthful beginner, have been i of the 


sity, A PILGRIMAGE. 
&ec. i2mo., cloth, 








AYBR’S CATHARTIC PILLS. 


S THAT ARE PILLS op yo Agent HAYES, STATE CHEMIST OF 
Py husetts, says they are the best Pills, and annexed are the men who certify that 
Doct. Hayes knows, viz: 

LEMUEL SHAW, Caief Just’ =%s 


e Court of Massachusetts. EMORY WASHBURN, 


Governor of Massachusetts. W. 0. PLUNKETT Lieut Gov. of Mass. EOWARD BVERETT. 
Ex. y of State 0.8. RO OBERT C. WINTHROP Ex-Speaker of House 
of Representatives, U.S OTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Bri- 


tain, + JOHN B. FITEPATRICS Catholic Bishop of Boston. 


MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 
A he diseases this Pill has cured ~~ astonishing rapidity, we may mention : Costive- 
Bi mf Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heartburn, Headache arising from a Foul Sto- 
mach, Naasea, Ind 7 Morbid Bisbee ofthe ——. and 


ow arising therefrom, Flata- 
lency, Loss of ite, al! Ulcerous and Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant Medi. 
cine, Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also by purifying the blood and stimulating the System 
cure many Complaints which it would not be sv pposed they could reach ; suchas Deafness, Par- 
_ Bimdness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritibilixy, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 

out, and other kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or obstructions of its 
footie. They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use 
them once to know it. 


Prepared by Dr. Je C. Ayer, LOWELL, MASS., 
gist in New England 


We see by the Court Records that the two Counterfeiters, White, of Buffalo, and Lawrence of 
Epping, N. H., have been placed under ten thousand dollars bonds, each, for making and sell- 

ing, imitations of — . Cherry Pectoral. Thisis right. Iftoe Law should protect men from 
imposition at all it should certainly protect them from being imposed upon by a worthless coun- 
terfeit of such a medicine as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Wecan only complain that the punish- 

ment is not half en h. The villain, who would for paltry gain, deliberately trifle with the 
health of his fellow men, by meio from their lips the cup of hope, when they are sinking and 
substitute a falsehood —an u should be d at least as severely as he who coun- 
terfeits the coin of his Los am add Oven Co, Banner, Carrolton, Til, 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND ) LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
‘Tisiem a INSTITUTION Re arty the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 


vi the Office. 
ate omy ure 


and Sold by every respectable Ding- 











the assured, whether at the pa: it of his Arst 
wm apen interest to the extent of oxo ball of the onamal tear ee 





or [ewe i At liey ihe 
security) are Sea skeseats each loan wil doveed theresa. 
hand any time present his policy and demand of a nls ad 
eens Ra Rcemnas Grentias paid Cavern, thus giving to each policy a known 
ay not ¢ or the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty 
Agencies are estab! throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliotteon, M. DF. B SB. Clement Tabor, jum Moss, 
Joeeph 2 Ghestpecn A 4 T. < Gp ok 
" 5 6 tian. 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, | r— 





COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


a ae ne, E. R. Fabre, Wm. L 
Celt, adic densi c done an. hay Jota. una, Rev 
Yaeger « Strachan, T. 0. Ki 
«= Halifax N.S. ........+++$ S Canard, J Tremain, EH. Pres. anear, Hon, 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
St. John, N. B.......--- 5 EM ees © Ae, Bee. 2.8, Beng, 


W. J. Starr, Agent, 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon, J. Noad, 
@t. John’s, Newfoundland, foe eae etabe. y Hon. ©. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Col 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, ayes. 
Office~MontREAL. 


LIPS A 
NATIONAL LOAN ai fi — 5 SSURANCE SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Savine Bank ror tas WIDOW anp THe Orruan.”’ 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
State Stocks and New York x Sse with the ae OMETROLLER OF THE STATE 











{n United 
OF Ly} Bs, bi ad - accordance with the State Law, or Insurance on 
Laves at thelr their Gene ral Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New "York. at and at their different Agencies 
roug' State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to ApOPRALLA insured at & moderat proms 
The Lecal Board of Ll perme 4 meet every Wednesday for transaction of curvent busiaees T 
Medical Examiners in daly a “ 1 glock, PM 
ne setting forth the advantages of can be had at the office, No. Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
Boorman ©. E. Habich 
John J. Palmer, | F.C, — 
iether £6, 
Paul Robert 5 Dillon, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York 
R: 
BO * puior 
AMIN ERS: 


MEDIO 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 





Second —At the same time that the memory is oalled into exercise, the understanding is en- 
lighted by 60} copious and — illustrations. 
thful student is put in possession of a mw pot and easy method of memorising 

the contents ome, + ee ee systematised set Sf qeaees, 
Fourth—Thbe work is the science so imparted, that teachers, parengs, trus- 
ten, and others, may satislactor aon at any etage of the pupil’s advancement, what he 


The execution 0° the work is equal or superior to that of any other school 
book extant, and will commend itse 

Sixth—The system pursaed panne the entire series, is calculated to save at least one-half 
the time heretofore required for the purpose, and at the same time, secure to the student greater 

permanent ae 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The system is progressive and philosophical in its nature, and, we think, will be practical in 
its operation end permanent in the effect it produces upoa the mind.—Providence Daily Journal. 

This is a new Geography for beginners arranged on @ most admirable plaa.—S. Carolinian. 

Commencing with the very simplest rudiments, and illustrating everything by beautiful co- 
loured maps and exquisite engravings, the pupil is led gradually onward from the lower to the 

departments of the subject, while every step of the way, is paved with iaterest and de- 
—Church Repository. 
t is a good Geography for beginners, and we advise practical teachers to examine it, before 
-- Geir decisions respecting their javenile classes.—Hartford Courant. 
are examined this work with care aod take occasion to recommend it warmly to the in- 
of youth.—Charleston Weekly News. 

The w work bears the strongest evideace of having boen prepared by an experienced teacher, 
one who is an enthasiast in the vocation, and we doabt not that the waole series, jadging by the 
first which is now before us, will attain a wide populurity.— Worcester Spy. 

We do not hesitate to commead it to the attention of all who are conceraed in teaching, or 
who take an interest generally in the subject of instructioa.—4vening Post. 

This handsome book, a meiiam quarto io siza and form, is most happily adapted to the capa- 
cigs ot Javeniie pupils in beginning to learn geography.—Phila, Chris. Observer. 

is an improvement on all works on Geography as far as we are acquainted. Asa whole 
the book can be safely commended, and if ~ —— completes this series as it is began, he will 
make a decided mark upon tha age. —N. Y. 

@@™ Copies of the above Geography will be ookse to teachers, and sent to any address, post - 

age paid, on a romittance of 25 cents. 


NEW VOLUME BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO,, 10 PARK PLACE. N. Y., 
WILL PUBLISH ON FEBRUARY lOTH. 
OLFERT’S ROOST. And Other Papers now First Collected. Fo. By Washington Irving. 





1 volume, 12mo., with two Illustrations by Darley. Price $1 
Contents. 
Wolfert’s Roost. Weather Breeders of Traffic. 


The Birds of Spring 
The Creole Villag 


tjoy. 
The Bermudas—A Shakspearean Research. 
Widow's Ordeal—A Judicial Trial by 


Com! 
The Knight of Malta. 
The Grand Prior of Minorca. 





The Great Mississippi Bubble. 
Sketches in Paris, Pn 1835. 
Guests from Gibbet elena. 
A Contented Man. 
— ao Se Eon. 
arly Experiences Ralph Ringwood. 
The Seminoles. x 
Origin of the White, Red, and Black Men. 
A Time of Unexampled Prosperity. The Conspiracy of eamathla, &e., de. 
A New Volume by Washington Irving, is entitled to be considered an event in the publishing 
world. In this volume will be found all that graceful charm of style, rich, yet quiet humour and 
fresh variety of tepics, which distinguished his early: works. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 
N ae Hed INDIGESTION, and vari 

oo ey ie to which that complains gives rise, it is an 
E=. Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


t’s WPorvescont S« Seltzer Apostoné.—ta ol all cases of irritation or acid- 


rm costiveness, it has invariably proved 
sold, wholesale en vetail, by 

















a medicine utility, 
1, SOHN A. TARRANT . 


0. 78 Greenwich Bt. Cor. art) Dregs ¥. 


"epared audeaia, 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Oo., T. T. G eae , John Mithan, Dulluc 
eissits Satin, Sabacta Flushing, L. Leand by Daveon & Blackasan Drecgiote’ 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surp!us. 


the follewing, among other 
= ios ADVANTAGES TO INSURERSS 
rates of insuran: 
—~ ce without profits. 


ee COMPANY offers 


SNRONPURAT Bs hae Inte Go Governor of State of New York. 
Sephen The Whitney, Esq. w | Bee ca ll, ag a, . Phenix, Esq. 
games Weemore, Oryder, Hog | oe 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
SON 0 ORBEA Lette Aro oN AGB. 8 Bw am 


DR. ree | CLYMER 
- BE. HABIOCHT, General Agent. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. Ww. 





Branch Offices 
At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout C 4 
at St. John, Newfoundland. ‘ deninanies. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA ti IFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, promises, and prospecis with those of ki 
can Institutions. Peculiarities incident te Colonial Society conte & aes Rate or Amedt- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by old country offices ; 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management of 
ravestmente, Ct pm peeseaans from gory funds entrusted to it for the special purpose 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which its course has b 
en of t the oy valid ait ty ot Ay a 1 to ay confidence. ee indica: 
to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in Sept 
aggregate Nabilities ot the Company, arising from £512,308 Sonnet, omenntt ~y eu 26, thes = 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus of £63,045. The Policies extant numbered 
1,150, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large pro) 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the Be taleane of £44,1 
clooe pte a form a aie assurance fund, The year’s receipts from 18 a. 
n the six and-a years that have clapsed since the organization of t 
pave been received in proniom, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other a Te 
val capenees Dave * es ed 36. 019, and the Ln! ateine £13,168. On all these points a com- 
json uted w © parallel experience of Britis Offices ' f a bi 
——_ to pms “easy of ~~ Company. m of » high character will result 
6 profits on the oy oh usiness equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. A 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the of 30 in the first year of th +4 ~~ 
= be : Lactareay ww A ——p of £i01. TOOK SS She Compeng"s enietanse fe new 
out wishing to introduce cheapness as an element of primary importan 
the Directors of the Canada Company remind the public that its rates os a tho stand. 
ard set up. by most other Companies. The charge per ~~ atthe of 30 in one British office 
iness in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 3d. a another £2 9s. 10d. ; ina 
third, £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the Came is £248. 6d. This reduction is effected, 
not by cutting ~- legitimate profits, as the preceding par aoe shows—not by encroachin 
upon the a n required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting o 
equivoeation, fallacy, or untried theory —but simply by the comparatively high rate of interest 
on = the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 
vestmen: 
In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants ici 
perabis in limited periods, on joint lives, and on a system of half credit bette Noe mn my 
mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has hot 4 re 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance ond 
annuity; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of the latter in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period To persons possessed of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of such a character may, throngh the agency of this Company, be made to yield a 
higher rare than —- be a see Seen S Savings’ Banks. In this respect—the con- 
une of remunerative an ately available securities—: gem 
ny will be found well worth: of consideration ieePambencs eipieienteened 
The Seventh Report and all other 
or at any of the Company’s Agencies 


Hamilton, November 30, 1854. 


om the Company advan- 





particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 
THOMAS M. § 
ae 5 SIMONS, Secretary. 
LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 

Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day thi " 

The wy eet — composing the line of —r under the aguney OF th yn a fre ip 

tended hereafter 1 from New York and from London on the wadermentioned dates tr uben, 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from 
New Yorks owe snr ro we 
? 





the year. 


VICTOBIA..........Rdsund Champion... )Map?’* 


ete eeee 


May.......11 
September... .& 





MARGARET EVANS......S. C. Warner... eeeees 
SOUTHAMPTON... .......... I. Pratt... oebnd 
NORTHUMBERLAND... .S. L. Spencer... ° 
HENDRIK HUDSON,... .Wm. B. Smith., sve 6 
OCEAN QUEEN,.......R. H. Griswold.. 68S 50085 
AMERICAN EAGLE.. ..-R. H. Moore... ceeccee 
AMAZON, (New)..........H.R. Hovey.. eeeeseee 
DEVONSHIRE. ... -..J. M. Lord... { August....15>..... eee 
FALESTINE, (New)... ... E. @. Tinker, Ee ro | ee 
These ships are all ee first vane 3% & 

are e 
Gres aettinn «Boa Wes, torn, es are by ep end experttnand 
. for cabin pas is cae hel at $75, tor each adult, wither 

quors. Neither the nor owners of these be le 
sent by them, unless regular hulle of Lading are slaeol ancien 


sans ae WILEY, and 





MORGAN 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMBERS. 
Tho Ships comprising thio tine are 
4 PACIFIC. eeseces Cah, Wee. 


ne BALTIC 
The ADRIATIG out 


eee eee eT eee ee Cee ee ee re es 














These ships having an, ante sonirect exprencty See Goverment corvien, every care has been 
tateen ha Tasie cunshrocten, eo alse in their fpanes, to cnanse teanats end pest and their ae. 
Price of passage from New York te iverpoo! “ee aet cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Excly. 
sive use of extra size rooras, $300. From Liverpool to N: New York, £30 and £20. 

An experienced atiached to each eke 


surgeon 
No berths can be secured anti! paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Wednesday. .... eeeeseees Janmary 24, 1865. Saturday. mingeagnarhee 
Wednesday.........++....Feb’ry 7, * Soterdar.. een enchic aaa af 
Wednesday cieseocscomean &, * Saturday. .-Feb’ry 10, 
Saturday... . eoecce dene 24} 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall sweet, New York. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & OO. rw yg 
STEPHEN KINNARD & » 27 Austin Friars, London. 
ne be & 0O., 26 Rue Nowe Dame des Victoires, Paris, 


0. H. DRAPER, Havre 


Toe owners aie will net be Lou for gold, silver, bullion, specte, jewelry, 
cious stones Oe les te are signed therefor, and the value thereof pow at mae 











THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAT, 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
see eeeeeees S190 | Second Cabin Passage......... 4.2.6. 22.87 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
- $110 | Second Cabin Paseage............. 
49~ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Scop 


Chief Cabin Passage 


Chief Cabin Passage eee BO 


POOGER, 0 ccc ce cscs ceevcccecs = Europe, ........ SB ANNOR, 

— vessels carry # clear White light at their mast head—green on sets at Same On port 
. From 

Canada, .......-.. in Asa. 200 ct .. Wednesday... ........,..JSan’ry. Sist 

MEE 06s 0.000200 cae i. tae eanosae Wednesday............+..Feb’ry. I4th * 

Asia... mari wie EID. ccc conse bee Wednesday... ... ovese +o. Eee: He 3 sed 

© oniseden epeneeeeMaess 0 oe 


= There will be no steamships of this Line from New York, until ro wre rent a. 
fate not Si until paid tor. 


on board. 
The owners ofthese shipe will not “4 accountabie for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Precious Stones, or M signed therefor 


etals, unless Bills of Lading are , and the value thereof 
expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP Co. 


INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE eee s : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Mine gy ad 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, (new), 2,538 tons POapi. ‘Robt. Leitch. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. ———— 


PROM PHILADELPHIA. | FROM LIVERPOOL. 
, 








City of M City of Manchester Wednesday, 14th Feb, 1856, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
oa FROM PHILADELPHIA. a Berften LIVERPOOL, paar 
oem Berths... cccccccccccsccecccceea eos 
idehtp Midship mae 
Forward “ ‘$s Forward “ “yp 





Including Steward’s Fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 

and found in provisions. 
From Philadelphia. . . $80 | From Liverpool... ......... $45 

Certificates of passage will, be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates. 

Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 

An experienced Surgeon will be earried on each ship 

All = to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despa’ 
For Freight or passage, app] SAMUEL SMITH, 
7% 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 | aE me / York, 





and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, 1 Tower Bui Liverpool. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and Steam 
ORK,” horse-power, ROBERT 


sons “* NE ¥ ? 2,400 tons, and Oomman 
der. + GLAS SGOW,”’ 1962 ‘Tons, and 400 horse power, W. CumminG, Commander 
buttt six water-tight compartments) expresely for the trade between New York and Glasgow 
will sail as under: 

FROM NEW YORK. 
se teasececcece cee eeee Daturday, January 20th, 1865, at 12 noon. 


Third Class’—A limited number of -class WDOLLARS be taken, supplied with 
sions of good quality, pone cooked, at THIR DO aks. —- 
Carries a surgeon. ply 


freight or passage ap 


GLASGOW... 


J. McSYMON, 
33 Broed 


vew York City Bills or Gold only recetved for Passages NO: B22 
a 


passengers are requested to no attention to reports of the Ships being 
communicate at once with the t. axe oe Gee 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


WASHINGTON... Wupt'l Oovenay: | HBRMAWN = = 
0:06 becenes aven + teeeseeseccee Onpt. BE. H 
These steamers stop a’ 2 doutndeptce, both pong and returning. - 


Proposep Darzs or Sattinec—1855. 















‘ew York. From Bremen, 
MD. 27......+0- Feb. 23 
4 arch 23 
, March 24... 20 
i 18 
15 
13 
10 
7 
5 
2 
30 
38 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
’ oseesee. Wednesday, Aug. 15 
* Meech Fs Washingt Wednesday, Sept. 12 
: apell 33 | Washington Wednesday, Nev. 
ay on ov. 
* June 2) | Hermann, " be mar ma 5 
‘July 18 Washington .. ... .Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1856. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and oy aye tne offer to passengers ae to Lea” 
over any other route in h of time and mon 


don and Havre advan 
Price of 


from New York to or Bremen, hrst cabin, main saloon, 880 fret 





cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and ne witb must pass through the Post Office. 

= pad of Lading signed by he day « of sailing. 

For treight or passage at to 

. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 

o A. HEINEK EN 4& CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 

Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre, 








PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
Progsee LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
nited States Mail by contract. 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN, 
SAILING MONTBLY. 


S loon Cabin Passoge, $2%5.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 





The my Ships are at comes by the Line: 
EDWARD............ t. Coux LYIN — - . Capt. Capt. Brarss. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN. Capt. Lone. OD - Capt. Waitine. 
NIGHTINGALE..,... Suet. MATHER. WINDWARD...” : Capt. B. Suita. 
GERTRUDE.. Capt. PLINNEY. TROPIC,........ . SMITH. 

OCEAN QUEE pee cee coerce ceeee reerscens ann 
first- clase thips, provided with qvery necessary 


All the above are strict] 
and safety. The success that has atten the Pioneer Line is —_ saps enpbosstecnel, “Out Oat at 
upwards of Four Thousand Passer essen gers but three deaths have occu 

Possseaers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 
R. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 


For Froteht or Passage, apply to 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LYINE.—The Givwke ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tbe 
1st of each month, as follows :— 





tat Janay Havre. 
ANUATY . 1.06. eee eee dccccvecce 16th February, 
8ST. DENIS, 4 OO steerececeecvese% 6th June, 
Follansbee, September ..........0.eeseeeeeee¢ 16th October, 
BY. NICHOLAS, te Fy ++eeeee+( 16th March. 
x x , bine 0100 06 ope co eseccovocesioos ae Eee 
ragdon, master pag sar ov Poe cemesioseceson oc senvic i — 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) Ist July "ey pa 
“k= emt o000se bebe 16th M. 
LIAM TELL, oir eeeceecess ay. 
PD h ay. pane gn pms ‘provided with all requisite articles for own 
of passengers, and commanded experience trade. price 
- re i $100, without winee of liquors. 7a ote res a 
“Tae subscribers torwarded free from ony choree those actual’ 
BOYD & HINCKEN —j— 
161 Pearl strest. 
—— eel 

















W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE,» 








wae 


